








“The Pen with a Personality 
—Your Personality!” 


Dear Gregg Writer Reader: : 
This is an important message—a personal heart-to-heart 
talk with you. It’s about my twin pen-inventions. One fits 
your favorite steel pen and holds ample of your favorite ink 
to the point. The other makes your favorite oblique holder 
your ideal self-filling fountain pen. It’s therefore a pen with 
a personality—your personality. 
invented these pens after Thad tried practically all foun- 
tain, steel and gold pens made. Since my pens have been on 
the market, hundreds of users have written expressing their 
satisfaction. 
Mr. E. L. Smith, Chieegs, Ti, writes: “If I had had 
your pen a year ago, would have been a better 
writer and would have saved the time and money I 
wasted with several other pens.” 
If you want to improve your shorthand, use steel pens— 
such kinds and sizes as Gillott’s No. 1, No. 604, Zanerian 
Ideal and others. 
With these or similar steel pens, all the plates in the Gregg 
Writer are executed every month, 
All the outlines in the Gregg Manual were written with a 
steel pen. 
Steel made all the penmen of the world. All the 
penmanship copies you have seen and admired were exe- 
cuted with steel pens. I won two prizes in penmanship and 
became a penman because I used steel pens. 
But, used with ordinary penholders, steel pens mean trouble 
and inconvenience. Ink must be carried from place to place, 
and time is wasted by frequently dipping into ink. 
This problem has now been solved. "My OBLIQUE AND 
STRAIGHT “STAR” SELF-FILLERS are made to fit the 
BEST steel pens. The pens that execute the most artistic 
penmanship and the finest shorthand outlines. Each pen 
contains my “wonder” patented capillary attraction (IIL 
No. 6) which uses all grades of ink. The prices vary from 
10¢ to $1.00 according to the style and quality of barrel. Inventor and Manufacturer. 
Save Money, Pens, Time, Trouble and Temper. ; 
No student, stenographer, bookkeeper, penman or teacher can afford to be without one of 
these pens. Every commercial school proprietor or superintendent of public schools-owes 
it to himself to get samples with proposition for adoption. . 
It costs you nothing to prove these facts. Money back if not perfectly satisfactory. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Check Up Your Choice, Tear Off, and Mail the Coupon NOW! 





P. T, PAPPAS, 23 East Market Street, Wabash, Ind. 

Send me, postpaid, whatever I have checked with the understanding that same may be returned if not 
satisfactory. 1 enclose remittance accordingly. 

““WonderOne-Dip” GiNott’s 
a : 0 ,* 4 to and L 604 E. F., .?5 
pen, é¢ach é o's twee ne agents—deposit - me wri dozen 
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“Star” Self-Filling Fountain 1 © Information 
each . -75 gold-plated . Course by Mail 
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‘READEASY COPYHOLDER 


Eases Typewriting 
HOLDS NOTES INFRONT OF THE EYES. 
Makes EASY reading and FAST writing Takes the strain 
of eyes, neck aud back Purnished with side or back 
atiechment to typewriter or stand to sit on desk With 


SELF -actTinG LINE MARKER— $2.50. Without—61.40. OVER 








A MILIAON SOLD. Ask ur dealer or order direct 
State kind of attachment wanted. Name typewriter ased. 
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Southern C: "| Congress 
A. Washington, 8. C. 












SOUTH AMERICAN Maer 
MAN’S CHANCES” 
—« book of fresh facts from the field about business and protessiona) 
penings, cathered all over Latin America by William A. Reid, the world 
traveled trade expert. Introdaction by ae tor Gen, Barrett, Pan- Amer! 
mn Union. Ordered by U.S Govt. Depts. Sold In every State ; 11 foreigy 
untries ; hundreds of libraries, colleges,etc. §1 Postpaid. Free circular 
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A B. Reid & Co. Sec. G. 6558 University Ave. Chicago 


WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE 
MOVIE STAR? 


spiro’ a ken parts. Don’ t miss the best part of the 
Picture. 4 the moving lips. “Lip Reading In The Movies,” 











just tery tells how. A wonderful explanation of this most 
aed we science. Simple rules for knowing 
Lip Movements mean. Send 25c 


SCHOOL OF LIP LANGUAGE, 


what different 
. stamps or coin. 


Dept. C41, Kansas City, Mo. 








Tho eat looks 


and the most practical for practical schools—on subjects of Spell- 
ing, Letter Writing, English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial 
Law, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping. and Business Practice, and the 
best and most useful pocket Dictionary on the market are pub- 
lished by 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
Ihastrated Catalogue Free Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND. 0. 
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Binds Loose-Leaf Records for Shelving Purposes. 
Adjustable to size of paper and distance between punch boles 


R 
ROCKHILL & VIETO Veeck 














22 Clif Street 
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Be a Filing Expert 


Modern efficiency demands that the keeping of important 
office files be entrusted only to experts, specially trained 
for the purpose When contracts involving thousands of 
dollars hinge on «a file of correspondence, it cannot be kept 
in a haphazard way 


Good Salaries—Good Demand 


Every large concern today has a Filing Expert in enarge of 
this important department Salaries are high, and the 
demand is good 

Increase Your Present Salary 
Stenographers already employed can increase their salaries 
by becoming filing experts. We not only teach all standard 
systems, but give such a foundation that you ey —— 


special systems adapted to special needs. te today for 
particulars 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Building New York City 





















The Eraser Used 
by the U.S. 


Government 


UNCLE SAM DEMANDS THE ABSOLUTE BEST. 
THAT’S WHY HE USES THE 


RUSH ERASER 


Has a flexible brush of 10,000 diamond points. A gentle 
stroke makes quick, thorough erasure, leaving the gloss- 
jest surface smooth and wneenes,. Abolishes rubber, 

acid, blades. Lasts indefinitely. 3 styles—solid gold, 
— . silver, ya plated. Quickly pays for itself in 
saved time. nd 50c. and dealer's name for gold 
plated sample. 

AGENTS AND DEALERS—Write today for Big 
Quick Money Plan. 


RUSH ERASER COMPANY 
850 S A & K Bidg. Syracuse, N. Y 
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Do You Keep Records? 


A Plea for the More Extensive Professional Use of Shorthand 


[The article from which these extracts are made appeared recently in the editorial 


section of the Western Medical News. 


It was written for medical men, but it will 


be of interest to all shorthand writers as furnishing a striking example of the value 


of shorthand to the professional man. | 


EMORY is a fickle thing, especially 
M when a man has reached his 

middle life, and he who depends 
upon his mind as a storehouse of the 
things seen, heard or read, is liable to 
forget. And to forget some seemingly 
unimportant little thing may result in a 
serious loss. 

The physician should keep a record of 
every case, no matter how seemingly minor 
or unimportant, which may come to him. 
He should record that which he may see, 
hear or read and which may be of assist- 
ance to him in his work. He should be 
ready, and at all times, to make notes of 
such things. Such notes should be filed 
for future reference. 

It is next to impossible for anyone to 
take complete notes of anything in long- 
hand, as the rapidity with which this may 
be written, even when abbreviation is em- 
ployed, is not sufficient to get every word 
even of a slowly-spoken conversation. Not 
a single longhand writer is able to get 
even a third of the average address—not 
sufficient, as a rule, to give the listener 
a clear idea of what the speaker has had 
in mind. In taking case reports, the phy- 
sician depending upon longhand, unless 
there be frequent repetition, rarely gets 
all the points connected with the condition 
under observation. 

Not infrequently does it happen that 
the doctor abstract items of 
interest from his medical journals, or 
to make of reference on certain 


desires to 


notes 


points which he may have seen in some 
book. To do this in longhand not only 
takes time, but burdens his files with a 
lot of unnecessary cards or letter sheets. 

You attend the meeting of your medical 
society and listen to an address which car- 
ries much which would be of value to you 
in time to come, but, owing to the fact 
that it is impossible for you to keep up 
with the speaker, if you attempt to take 
notes, much of the trend of his thought 
is lost. Unless such address is subse- 
quently published you have to depend 
upon that fickle goddess, Memory, for 
your information about the subject under 
discussion, and not infrequently do you 
forget that which might be of the greatest 
assistance to you. 

You very frequently talk things over 
with one or more of your professional 
brethren, and again do you depend upon 
memory to retain for you the points 
brought out, and all because you are not 
equipped to take notes of what any of you 
may have said. 

Very frequently you hear something— 
perhaps not purely medical—which would 
act to benefit you, and again you are 
unable to make a full record of such 
information. You simply cannot write 
sufficiently fast in longhand, or you do 
not have sufficient paper at hand, to make 
a record of that which you have heard or 
read. 

You are gathering material for a paper 
on some subject and making notes from 
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time to time, or storing up in your mind 
items which will be of use to you in the 
furthering of this object. Here again you 
are liable to lose many valuable points, 
simply because you have been unable to 
make full records, or because your 
memory has failed you. 

In fact, if you depend upon your 
memory or upon abbreviated longhand 
notes, you are bound to be at a loss to 
hold much information of greater or less 
value. 

You ask how these difficulties may be 
overcome. This is a matter of compara- 
tive ease and may be brought about by 
the mastery of shorthand. But you will 
say you have not the time to devote to 
the study of this art. You may add that 
shorthand is a difficult thing to get in 
one’s mind. To both of these questions 
we say, nay. It is true that there are 
systems of shorthand which are intricate, 
but it is not necessary that the physician 
attempt to master that sort, as a simpler 
one is offered him, one which he may 
master sufficiently well, and within a short 
time, to be able to make many notes of 
things which would have otherwise been 
neglected. 

Recently one of our correspondents 
who is a shorthand writer and who has 
frequent occasion to communicate with us, 
asked that we attempt to learn the system 
which he uses. So anxious was he that 
we do this, that he furnished us with a 
copy of the textbooks, and, that we might 
keep our part of the bargain, we imme- 
diately gave our spare time to the study 
of the straight lines, curves, hooks, crooks, 
circles and loops which go to make up the 
stenographic alphabet. Although we have 
“been on the job” but a few short weeks 
and have been working the problem out 
without the aid of a tutor, we find our- 
selves able to read many things written 
in shorthand. 

In reality, shorthand consists of a 
simple alphabet, one which may be written 
rapidly, and this mastered, the matter of 
reading and writing becomes a thing of 
ease. It is simply the phonetic writing 
and reading of the language. The older 
systems of phonography, in order to bring 
out the vowel sounds, depended upon the 
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position in which the consonant signs were 
written. The most modern system has 
overcome this difficulty and frequent 
source of error, by inventing vowel signs 
which may be written continuously, with- 
out breaks, in connection with the con- 
sonant signs. No matter in what posi- 
tion a word or phrase may be written, 
there is no difficulty in the subsequent 
reading. In fact, when one has become 
accustomed to the alphabet and methods 
of writing, he will be able to read short- 
hand as readily as he does Roman print. 
As each letter is shown by a simple up- 
ward or downward stroke of the pen or 
pencil, the rapidity of writing is increased 
from five to tenfold. 

The shorthand manual to which we have 
referred covers the entire subject in 
twenty lessons. After one has mastered 
the first six of these he will be able both 
to take notes of all things coming to 
his attention and to read them with ease 
and rapidity. He will be able to fill up 
a storehouse with much valuable informa- 
tion which would have escaped his atten- 
tion, had he depended upon his memory. 

If you will put in half an hour a day 
for a month, you can master the principles 
laid down in the first six lessons. At the 
end of that time you should be able to 
begin taking slow dictation and the sub- 
sequent lessons will become matters of 
comparative ease of comprehension. When 
you have become able to take rapid dicta- 
tion you will be surprised to find how 
economical a knowledge of shorthand 
really is. You will begin abstracting and 
filing the items of interest found in the 
various journals. Your case records will 
become more complete, as you will make 
note of the entire conversations carried on 
between yourself and patients. You will 
be able to take verbatim reports of medica! 
and other addresses and thus add to your 
storehouse of knowledge. In fact, every 
matter of interest coming to your atten- 
tion will be made one of definite record. 
And you will do all these things without 
loss of the least moment of your time. In 
fact, in many instances you will save time, 
as your file will bring things to your 
immediate notice which otherwise might 
require days or hours to hunt up. 
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If you take up the study of shorthand 
und apply it in your daily work, we feel 
sure you will thank us for having sug- 
gested it to you. If you become able to 
make a record of the things which you 
hear, we feel that you will add to those 
thanks. This is only a suggestion, as was 
the one made to us by our correspondent, 
but we trust it is one which you consider, 
as did we his. It will mean that you will 
become a better doctor for reason of in- 
creased knowledge. 


oO° 


Enthusiasm 
(The key will be given next month) 


Henry Chester. 
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The Dictaphone Bard 


[And here is a suggestion: Did you ever try 
dictating your stories or articles to the dicta 
phone, for the first draft? I would be glad to 
have you come down and make the experiment. 

From a shorthand reporter's circular letter.) 


E never have tried it, but we 
W should like to make one attempt. 
But how would the stenographer 
taking dictation from our dictaphone know 
We should have to give it to 
the dictaphone—take “The Ballad of the 
Tempest,” frexamp—like this: 
Begin each line with a capital and in- 
dent alternate lines. Double space after 
each fourth line. 


what to do? 


We were crowded in the cabin comma 
Not a soul would dare to sleep comma 
dash 
It was midnight on the waters comma 
And a storm was on the deep period. 


Apostrophe ‘tis a fearful thing in capital 
Winter 
To be shattered in the blast comma 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder semi-colon quote Cut away the 
mast exclamation point close quote. 


So we shuddered there in silence comma 
dash 
For the stoutest held his breath comma 
While the hungry sea was roaring comma 
And the breakers talked with capital 


Death period. 


As thus we sat in darkness comma 
Each one busy with his prayers comma 
Quote we are lost exclamation point close 
quote the captain shouted 
As he staggered down the stairs period. 


But his little daughter whispered comma 
As she took his icy hand colon 
Quote isn’t capital God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land interroga 
tion point close quote. 


Then we kissed the little maiden comma 
And we spoke in better cheer comma 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear period. 
—F. P. Adams, in the New York Tribune, 
Nov. 16, 1916. 
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Baccalaureate Sermon—I 
By Pres. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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His Use of Words 


HE old man adjusted his glasses 
and looked at the pale-faced ste- 
nographer. “Absent yesterday,” he 
said, shortly. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the stenographer. 
“Absent from sickness?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Oho! 
men would say they were.’ 
“I haven't absent 
for nearly a year.” 
“You 
surprised. 
“No, sir. 
all the time.” 
“What has?” 
“Sickness of some sort.” 
“But you said that yesterday 
“Yesterday I was absent on account of 


you're honest, anyway. Most 


been from sickness 


The old man looked 


haven't?” 


It has been right with me 


sickness, sir.” 


The old man thought the matter over 
for a minute or two, and then he said: 

“Yes, yes; I see! You're rather par 
ticular in your use of words.” 

“Yes, sir. Study to use 
rectly.” 

“Of course; and I'm a trifle careless. 
Now, please see if this sentence is cor- 
rect: ‘Hereafter you will be absent from 
my displeasure.’ ” 

“Ye-es, sir.” 

“You will also be absent on account of 
my displeasure.” 

“Ye-es, sir.” 

“And because of my displeasure.” 

“Ye-es, sir.” 

“Quite right. I am glad that I have 
sufficient command of language to make 
you understand me. Good-day !"’"—Elliott 
Flower, in Puck. 


them cor- 








If you have found a time- 
or effort-saving way of do- 


ing your work, pass it on. 


A Home-made Copying Pad 


HE work of every teacher will be 

made easier if she uses a copying 

pad. The recipe following makes 
1 pad about eight by ten inches, an inch 
thick, and one teacher one year 
with steady service. The pad must never 
be taken from the pan. 

Cover two ounces of white glue with 
cold water until it is soft. Then drain, 
melt by setting over hot water. Heat 
twelve ounces of glycerine and pour into 
the melted glue, mix well, and turn into 
1 pan of proper size for the papers to be 
used. Draw any bubbles to side of pan, 
ind be sure the pan is level. Set in a 
cool place and leave until thoroughly cool 
ind firm. As the pad wears down, pour 
ileohol over it and burn off, after which 
cool as at first. 

Use hektograph ink or ink ribbon if 
first draft is made on a typewriter. Clean 
the pad by washing with warm, soapy 
water. Hot water will melt the surface 
‘f the pad. 

lo use the pad write the first copy as 

isual. Lay it face down upon the pad. 
Rub the surface well, so that the pad will 
take it clearly. Take up copy sheet, lay 
lean sheet upon the pad, pressing gently, 
ind it will absorb whatever was upon the 
irface of the pad. Usually the first im- 
ression will make twenty-five or more 
pies, but that depends upon the clear- 
ess of the impression. When it fades, 
ike another, as at first—Dora Morrell, 
ilmington, Del. 


lasted 


Typewriting Suggestions 


Che easiest way and the best way to re- 
ove the paper from the machine is to 
ress back the feed-roll release on the 
ft of the machine with the left thumb 


Those whose suggestions are 
printed will be entitled to 


a twelve-months’ extension 


of their subscription. 


and lift the paper out with the right hand. 
This is done instantly, with no danger of 
soiling or tearing and with no noise what- 
ever. I note some people turn it out with 
the line-space lever, a-great many turn 
it out with the platen knob, while others 
catch hold of the paper and jerk it out. 

When copying long columns of figures, 
instead of checking each number with the 
original (as I note so many people do), 
merely total the column on the adding- 
machine, and if the totals agree there can 
hardly be a mistake in the copy.—Lena R. 
Hunter, Gainesville, Fla. 


Prolonging the Life of Typewriter 
Ribbons 


Last August in your Idea Exchange De- 
partment you published an article by 
William E. Levey, of Washington, D. C., 
on prolonging the life of carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons. I understand 
that there is also a special liquid which 
can be applied with a brush to worn-out 
ribbons. I have never tried either of these 
methods, but I saw a machine called the 
Re-Inker demonstrated at the Business 
Show in New York City recently. This 
machine appealed to me as being simple 
and practical and the cost was not great. 

A friend of mine who has charge of the 
purchasing of supplies in a large office 
bought one of these machines and he says 
that it has already paid for itself.—M. E. 
Burroughs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Loose-Leaf Notebook Suggestion 

I find that it sometimes requires a great 
deal of time and care to insert sheets of 
loose-leaf books in the machine without 
tearing the perforations. This is 
cially so if the sheet has to be turned 
backwards while in the machine. I have 
remedied this difficulty by using a narrow 
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strip of paper the length of the side of 
the sheet, folded over the edge to protect 
the perforated part. This should be wide 
enough to cover the perforations when 
folded. With this simple help the leaf 
can be turned in the machine like an ordi- 
nary sheet. I also find it is a good plan, 
if several sizes of loose-leaf books are 
used in the office, to cut a strip of the 
right length and width for each size and 
have them ready for instant use.—R. 8. 
Baker, Marietta, Ohio. 


In Place of Pins 
Instead of pinning together correspond- 
ence to be filed, paste the left-hand cor- 
ners to each other, thereby removing most 
of the bulk, also the possibility of letters 
being torn and fingers pricked when tak- 
ing out letters.—Josephine M. Ciardi, 
Nutley, N. J. 
Filing Typewriting Papers 
A simple but effective way of going 
through a large pile of papers with rapid- 
ity is to use a broad, flat rubber band 
fastened with a brad around the finger in 
use. This does away with moistening the 
finger and proves very valuable in adding- 
machine and other clerical work.—Ralph 
A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. 


Catalog Index 


In a business where it is necessary to 
do a great deal of ordering by catalog, it 
is sometimes hard to lay your hands on 
the catalog you want. My office conceived 
of the idea of filing these catalogs as they 
come into the office, and destroying the 
previous issue, so as always to have the 
latest one in the files. 

We use the card system of filing, plac- 
ing the name of the firm and the address 
and what they handle on one card. Then 
on another card we place the name of the 
article or articles sold by that firm, first, 
and the name and address following. For 
example, let us take the Drake Patent Pul- 
ley Company of Chicago. We would write: 
Drake Patent Pulley Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Pulleys, Gears, Shafting. This would 
be put on the “D” card and on the “P” 


card we would write: Pulleys; Drake Pat- 
ent Pulley Company, Chicago, IIl., and so 
on for the words, “Gears” and “Shafting.” 
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In this way, in case we have forgotten 
the name of a firm from which we want to 
order shafting, we can look in the “S”’ file 
and find it, or if we want to order gears 
and do not remember who sells them, we 
can look in the “G” file and find it also. 
This method saves us a great deal of extra 
work and misdirected letters. 

We have a filing cabinet for our cata- 
logs alone and a card box which contains 
only catalog filing cards. Our cabinet is 
one with a great many drawers, and in 
this way we have a separate drawer for 
each letter of the alphabet. We keep close 
watch of our files and as soon as we hear 
of a firm going out of business, we discard 
their name and catalog.—Mrs. Christy E. 
Brookman, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Preparation of Legal Documents 


In preparing a brief or other legal doc- 
ument of any considerable length, after 
learning the number of carbon copies de- 
sired, arrange these beforehand and as 
many as the supply of carbons will per- 
mit. Make one pile of the entire lot, 
placing each series one on top of the other 
at right angles, and follow this method 
when taking the finished copies out of the 
machine. 

Next, cut a manuscript two 
inches under the size of a legal sheet, or 
exactly the length of an ordinary letter- 
head. This serves a dugl purpose: that 
of indicating the precise margin to leave 
at the bottom of the sheet—I have used 
two inches in this case as a guide to go 
by—and also acts as a backing sheet. As 
the manuscript cover is slightly wider than 
the legal cap, you can tell by glancing at 
the platen just when the bottom of the 
page is reached.—Douglas Craig, Greeley, 


Colo. 
20° 


A farmer's son wished to become a fa- 
mous lawyer. He went to Springfield, II1., 
and accepted employment at a small sum 
from an attorney. At the end of three 
days’ study he returned to the farm. 

“Well, Bill, how'd ye like the law?” 
asked his father. 

“Tt ain't what it’s cracked up to be,” 
replied Bill gloomily. “I'm sorry I 
learned it.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Program Gregg Shorthand Federation 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 26-30, 1916 


Tuesday Evening, 8 O'Clock 


Informal reception. 

An inspection tour of the publishing com- 
pany’s offices, with explanation of 
methods of conducting work. 


Wednesday Morning, 9.30 O'Clock 
Hotel Sherman 
[he Three Divisions of Theory Work. 
(a) Presentation 
The paper on this division of the sub- 
ject will deal with the explanation of 
the lesson and the important part it 
plays in successful teaching. 
Mr. Conrad Morris, 
Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York. 
Discussion. 
(b) Application. 
This paper will concern itself with the 
practice on the illustrations given dur- 
ing the presentation, and the best meth- 
ods to employ to deepen impressions 
and develop skill in the pupil. 
Mr. Harold J. Russell, 
St. John’s Technical High School, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Discussion. 
(c) Examination. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the re- 
sults of instruction and practice, and to 
guide the teacher in making assign- 
ments, it is necessary to give some kind 
of tests. This paper will deal with 
such tests. 
Miss Lula M. Westenhaver, 
Supervisor Commercial Department, 
Madison ( Wis.) Continuation Schools. 
Discussion. 
Led by Mr. R. L. Martin, 
Superior (Wis.) High School. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2 O'Clock 
Hotel Sherman 


President's Address. 


Mr. Walter Rasmussen, 
Rasmussen Practical Business School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


he Development of Speed. 


(a) Matter. 
The nature, variety, and amount of mat- 
ter used in dictation have an important 


bearing on the growth of speed. This 
paper will deal with the problem of 
selecting dictation matter. 


Miss Cora Holland, 


High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Discussion. 
Led by Miss Pearl A. Ritchie, 
Rockford (Ill.) High School. 


(b) Methods. 


Plans of study and practice, methods 
of instruction, the creation of interest, 
etc., enter vitally into the speed prob- 


lem. 
Miss Helen W. Evans, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Discussion. 
Led by Miss Sylva M. Dolen, 
Bloomington (Ill.) High School. 
(c) Execution. 
Shorthand ee gre and the develop- 
ment of a good style of writing are 
very essential to legibility and speed. 
The paper on this subject should prove 
wonderfully interesting and helpful. 
Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, 
Ellwood City (Pa.) High School. 
Discussion. 


Friday Evening, 7.30 O’ Clock 


Hotel Sherman 

Shorthand Speed Contest for 
Certificates, and Cash Prizes. 
Three beautiful silver trophies and $195 
in gold will be distributed. Gregg 
Shorthand Federation Speed Certificates 
will be awarded to those whose tran- 
scripts show no more than five per cent 
of errors. 


Medals, 


8 O'Clock 
Application of Efficiency Principles. 


(a) To the Teaching of Shorthand. 


A talk on what may be accomplished 
by the use of modern efficiency meth- 
ods in the teaching of shorthand. 


Mr. John Robert Gregg. 
Discussion. 
(b) To the Teaching of Typewriting, 


This will treat largely of the methods 
evolved and used successfully by the 
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trainers of some of the world’s cham- 
pion typists. 
Mr. Ernest G. Wiese, 
Remington Typewriter Company. 
Mr. Emil Trefzger, 
Underwood Typewriter Company. 
Discussion. 
Led by Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle. 
(c) To the Teaching of Office Training. 


A talk on some of the efficiency plans 
that have made office training a popular 
and successful subject in commercial 
courses. 


Mr. Paul A. 


Central High School, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Carlson, 


Discussion. 
Led by Mr. H. M. Munford, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Saturday Afternoon, 3 O’Clock 
Gregg School 
Business Meeting. 
Report of Committees. 
Report of Secretary. 
Announcement of results in speed con- 
test and awarding of medals and cash 


prizes. 
Election of officers for 1917. 


At 1.30 O'Clock 


Examination for Gregg Shorthand Feder- 
ation Teachers’ Certificates. 


° 
Reporters’ Meeting 


The Gregg Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation will hold one or more sessions 
during the week for the discussion of 
outlines, methods, and other important 
phases of their craft. 


cO°o 


“The Great Essentials in Education” 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 


GS leastern € at the last meeting of the 
of the 


ciation, Mr. Percy Straus, 
R. H. Macy Co., said: 

“I have found the young employee who 
is either fresh from school, or who has 
been employed elsewhere between school 
and coming under my eye, to be lacking 
in certain qualities of mind. The most 
striking deficiency has been an almost com- 
plete ignorance of the meaning of thor- 
oughness. ‘That, to a certain extent, is 
a national fault. We have been so for- 
tunately circumstanced by nature that the 
cultivation of our natural resources has 
been extensive, hence more wasteful than 
that of the older nations with whom we 
come into contact. Our conditions of life 
have been reflected in our characters and 
tendencies. This lack of thoroughness has 
been at the root of some other defects 
often noticed in the beginning in busi- 
ness, such as an inability to apply ele- 
mentary arithmetic to the needs of busi- 
ness; a dislike to start at the logical be- 
ginning of a business career even if to do 
so might lead to ultimate better prospects ; 


failure when given a position to study 
along lines that would be helpful in achiev- 
ing the full value of the position; inability 
to realize the value of accuracy. These 
deficiencies are so much the rule that I 
feel that the schools should set themselves 
the task of counteracting them. 

“Herbert Spencer, in one of his essays 
on education, quotes the following old 
song: 


‘Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know! 

What deeds might he do! 


And all without hurry or care.’ 


“If I had to express in a few words the 
great essential of education, as I see it, ! 
should say ‘teach thoroughness.’ ” 

One successful teacher sums up the se- 
cret of the good work done by her students 
thus: “Plenty of reading and writing 
practice.” You cannot do better than to 
make this principle the keynote of your 
shorthand work. 











Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


The Rules 


Fundamental 


1. Write by sound. 

2. Circle inside of the curves; outside 
of the angles. 

8. Join circle to straight lines with 
hands-of-a-clock movement. 

+. Between reverse curves circle o 
the back of the first curve. 

5. Between oblique curves and straight 
lines, cirele placed outside. 

6. The base of the first consonant 
rests on the line. 

7. The O-hook on its side before N, 
M, R, L, except when preceded by a down- 
ward character. 

8. The OO-hook on its side before 
N, M, and after K, G, when followed by 
R, L. 

9. When joined to curves, use the S 
that gives a uniform movement. 

10. When S is joined to the straight 
lines T, D, N, M, form a sharp angle. 

11. When S is joined to Sh, Ch, J use 
the clockwise S. 

12. Write S or Th in words consisting 
of S or Th and a circle vowel or both with 
hands-of-a-clock movement. 

13. Clockwise Th given preference; 
other form used only when joined to O, 
R, L. 

14. In words beginning with So, use 
comma S. 

15. Write Us without an angle at the 
beginning of words and after a downward 
stroke or K, G. 

16. After wordsigns disjoin T and R 
to express Ed and Er or Or, respectively. 


Reversing 
17. Reverse circle: 1. To express R. 


A Department of Hints 
Helps for the 
and Others 


and 


Learner 


Condensed 
(a) Before or after straight 
lines or between two 
straight lines in the same 
direction. 
(b) Between a horizontal and 
an upward character. 
(c) Between a downward char- 
acter and T, D, N, M. 
(d) Between Sh, Ch, J and L. 
2. To express L in till, tell, deal, 
mail, mile, smile, still, style, 
detail. 
18. Reversed circle changed to loop to 
express plural. 
19. Before straight lines, S in ser, cer, 
sar, and TH in ther, thir are written con- 
trary to the usual rule to express R. 


Omission 

20. Omit R in many words. 

(a) Containing ar, er, or. 
(b) Beginning with war, wor. 

21. Omit minor vowel where two vow- 
els come together. 

22. Omit U and OU before N, M. 

23. Omit U, OO between R, L, and Sh, 
Ch, J. 

24. Omit the vowel in the prefixes be, 
de, re, dis, mis, per, pur, pro, and in the 
terminations age, tition, tation, dition, 
dation, nition, nation, mission, mation. 

25. Omit D before M, V, and also T or 
D at the end of words when slightly 
sounded. 


Phrases 


26. Use T for to before down stroke 
or O, R, L. 
27. Use S for as when repeated in a 


phrase. 
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28. Use B for been, and A for able in 
phrases. 

29. Write Dn for do not when pre- 
ceded by a pronoun and Don for don’t. 

30. Imply of the by writing the con- 
necting words close together. 

31. In phrases like from time to time 
omit the prepositions and join the words. 

82. In phrases like day after day omit 
after and write the second word close to 
the first. 

33. In phrases like day by day write 
the second word a little below the first. 


Abbreviation 


34. Drop terminations of long words. 

35. Express LD by raising the end of 
the L. 

36. Dollar is expressed by D; hundred 
by N; thousand by Th; million by M on 
the line; billion by B; pounds by P; gal- 
lon by G; feet by F; o'clock by O, ete. 

37. Use prefix forms for extra, enter, 
over, under, short, alter, center, senator, 
counter, construe, agree, deter. 


Nineteenth Lesson 


N the Nineteenth Lesson we take up 


the subject of advanced phrase 

writing. The progress of the student 
in dictation work will depend very largely 
upon his mastery of the principles of this 
lesson and the facility with which he 
writes the common phrase forms which 
are given here for practice. There are 
four different phrasing principles covered 
in the text. 
Omission of Words: 

In the Eleventh Lesson we learned 
several principles of word omission, and 
we have been using these phrases ever 
since. We are now given some advanced 
phrases in which unimportant words are 
omitted. The phrases in the textbook and 
in the magazine plate will prove very 
useful, time-saving forms. 

Intersection : 

The intersecting principle is a very val- 
uable one. When you go out and do actual 
work you will find many common terms 
which can be effectively expressed by the 
pplication of this rule. You will have 
to use your initiative in the working out 
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of these phrase forms. The examples 
given in the textbook show you how to 
apply the principle and give you some 
common forms which are used in many 
different lines of business. 


Indication of Ing 


This is merely an extension of the use 
of the ing position. You will find it a 
very convenient expedient in your dicta- 
tion work. 


Modification 


In the Eleventh Lesson we used some 
modified word forms. For convenience in 
phrasing you will find more of these modi- 
fications in this lesson. These phrases 
are all very common, especially in business 
correspondence, and you should write 
them again and again until you can 
execute the forms rapidly. To be of 
value, special phrase forms must be in- 
stantly recalled. A phrase which you 
have to hesitate defeats its own 
purpose. 


over 


° 
Twentieth Lesson 


ND now we come to the last lesson 
A in the textbook. This is a lesson 

containing material which must be 
carefully practiced, but which requires 
little explanation. Shorthand forms for 
the states and territories and cities must 
be written many times. Be sure that you 
can write these forms quickly and read 
them instantly. 

The special terminations used in cities 
and other proper names will prove valu- 
able in helping to construct outlines for 
new proper names. 

Derivatives of wordsigns present an 
interesting problem—and one which we 
shall take up more in detail in a later 


issue. ° 
Vocabulary 


OU will find the vocabulary forms 
valuable for both reference and 
practice. The shorthand plate con- 

tains many of these words, and forms an 
interesting dictation exercise. If you want 
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to carry this farther, suppose you try to 
ompose sentences containing these words. 
\ few years ago we published a series 
of such sentences for the words in the 
vocabulary from a former edition of the 
book. We will offer copies of the new 
Shorthand Dictionary and the Teaching 
of Shorthand for the best list of sentences 
containing every word in this vocabulary. 
To be considered for this award, papers 
must reach us before February 15, 1917. 

Some interesting points in analogical 
endings may be developed from the words 
in this vocabulary. Take, for instance, the 
word benignant. Similar words are in- 
dignant, malignant. The form for deceive 
is in conformity with the wordsign re- 
ceive. Other words ending in the same 
way are perceive and conceive. The form 


asked to “read back.” To prevent 
this I start my beginning pupils number- 
ng each “take” as if it were a letter. Each 
period of dictation is a “take.” It may 
long or a short list of words or sen- 
series of letters, but what- 
dictated must be numbered. A 
left for the number. This plan 
carried out on up through the advanced 
lasses and, I hope. on out to the gradu- 
ite’s work in the office. 
By this method instant reference 
made to any part of the dictation re- 
ived. For the past five years I have 
commended that this plan of numbering 
tters be used in the office by the begin- 
ng stenographer leaving my classes. In 
iddition to numbering the letters in the 
tation received, daily, it is an excellent 
eme to keep a memorandum of the num- 
r of letters dictated each day and the 
tal by months. A small calendar will 
an efficient record card for this data, 
it is a simple thing to set down the 
lv number in the respective date 
The monthly footing can be 
‘ily found. 
No better single argument can be -pro- 


ncees or a 
ever is 


rie 1s 


can 


iare. 
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for deponent appears in this list. Simi- 
larly we write component, exponent, op- 
ponent. In the word earnest the second 
vowel is omitted to enable you to make a 
clear distinction from the form for ear 
liest. Introduction and production illus- 
trate the ending duction. 

The forms for the words parcel and 
partial illustrate how a clear distinction 
may be made between’ words of similar 
sound. It will be remembered that the 
mishearing of these words was the cause 
for the one error which Mr. Shaffer made 
in the G. S. F. Speed Contest which was 
held in Chicago last December. The words 
for salesman and wholesale illustrate the 
modification of the form for sale. The 


ending in the word provoke is used also 
in revoke, invoke and convoke. 


° 
A Method for Ready Reference in Dictation 


By H. W. Darr, West High School, Minneapolis 


HORTHAND pupils often have 
trouble in finding the plaée when 


duced to convince an employer of a ste- 
nographer’s worth than a definite record 
of actual steady increase of the work 
turned out. 

This plan is not all theory, by any 
means. Many have tried it out, and just 
the other day a young woman told me 
she had received a $10-a-month raise be- 
cause she had been able, through the plan 
I suggested, to show her employer that 
she was actually doing a great deal more 
work than a year ago. 

The mere fact that she kept such a 
record convinced her employer, more than 
everything, that he had a systematic girl 
as a stenographer in his office. 


Theory Question Answered 


Question. I notice that the word 
“method” in the new book is represented 
by “methd” instead of “meth.” Is this 
correct? 

Answer. Yes. Advanced writers may 
omit “d” in this word, but we have found 
that many young writers, through care- 
lessness in writing, confuse “method” and 
“matter’’—especially the plurals of these 
words. Our guiding principle is “accu- 
racy first.” 
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New York Evening Journal 





Tbe OGA. Department 


Conducted by Winifred 

Kenna, O. G. A., 24 

East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. G. A.: Make two copies 
of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
lished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
: ties, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” 
certificate and your name will appear in the pub- 
lished list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 
five cents must accompany your test. A test is good 
| unti] the 15th of the month following date of 
publication, 


The 
O. G. A. Pin 


The O. G. A. is a clan 
composed of artistic 
writers of shorthand 


The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing. 

Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 
sent upon request. 


The Blackboard Contest 


Blackboard Contest—but failed to 

reach a decision. After careful 
comparison and analysis, there were ten 
specimens left which were considered 
worthy of consideration. Then began a 
still closer scrutiny that involved every 
possible factor, and finally there were six 
left, and it was only under protest that 
some of the four had been eliminated. 
At that point the members of the com- 
mittee literally and figuratively threw up 
their hands. An appeal was made to Mr. 
Gregg, but he returned the papers with 
this notation: 


Ts committee worked hard on the 


It’s too much for me! Why not print the 
ten specimens which you have all agreed on, 
ippoint ten or twelve representative teachers 
from those who have not taken part in con- 
test) as judges and let them decide the matter. 
Each specimen could be designated by a num- 
er, So that the judges would not be influenced 
y knowing the name or reputation of any con- 
testant. 


This suggestion was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by the committee, and the ten 
specimens are printed in these pages. The 

idges have been selected and we hope 

' have their votes and comments in time 
for publication in the next issue. 


It ‘occurred to us that it might be a 
good idea for our readers, and especially 
teachers, to mark the specimens in the 
order of their choice—first, second, third, 
etc.—and see how nearly their judgment 
coincides with that of the judges. 


The Contest in General 


This first blackboard contest was more 
or less of an experiment. The idea was 
sound theoretically, and we wished to 
discover whether or not the interest of 
the teachers in this new feature was great 
enough to overcome the difficulties which 
they would encounter in securing a suit- 
able photograph. The response in this 
contest indicates that teachers want op- 
portunities to compare their work and to 
learn their weak points in order that they 
may make their blackboard notes of the 
greatest possible help to their students. 


A Word to Eastern Teachers 


An analysis of the response in the con- 
test shows that the majority of the speci- 
mens received were from the West and 


Middle West. The East is represented 
by only a few teachers. Why is this? 
Surely the eastern teachers are just as 
interested in this feature of their work 
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Specimen No. 1 


Srecimen No. 2 





Srecimen No, 3 
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Srecimen No. 4 


Specimen No, 5 


Srecimen No, 6 
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Srectmen No. 7 


Srectmen No. 8 








Srecruew No. 9 
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Srecimen No. 10 


as the western teachers—and we know 
there are many fine writers among them. 
of our most enthusiastic O. G. A. 
teachers are in eastern schools, and a large 
percentage of the schools in the East have 
made the O. G. A. test a regular feature 
in their classes. We hope that more east- 
ern teachers will participate in the next 
contest in order to create a little friendly 
rivalry between the different sections of 
the country. 


The Higher Certificate 


space 


Some 


This month so much is being 
given to the blackboard specimens and the 
regular O. G. A. plates that it is not pos- 
sible to make any comments on the higher 
ertificate papers. The being 
taken up enthusiastically by our advanced 
vriters and teachers, and the result is that 

have received a great many excellent 

sts. Next month we hope to have space 
r a few remarks about the papers. 
It has been decided that the names of 
ose securing the higher certificate will 
‘t be published in the pages of the de- 
irtment. The lists would take up a 
eat deal of space—space that could be 
voted to shorthand plates and general 
iding articles. 


idea is 


The O. G. A. Tests 


HE quotation from “Open That 
Door,” which follows, is the cur- 
rent test for the O. G. A. certificate: 


If in the minds of some readers this little 
book has helped to break down the futile dis- 
tinctions and to show the real relation between 
the man who reads and the one who enjoys life, 
between the thinker and the man of action, it 
has done all that the author dared hope. Let 
us look upon our library not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to an end. It is a mistaken 
ambition to read as many books as possible 
within a year, or to attempt religiously to read 
the complete works of a number of authors. 
The man who buries himself in his library and 
exists only in the books therein is an unsocial, 
stagnant creature; but the one who reads as a 
means of attaining to a more productive life 
among his fellow men is the one who has gained 
the true riches of literature 

The world is a world for workers, not idlers. 
We live in America in the twentieth century, 
and we are of but little use to the general ma- 
chinery if our minds are forever sojourning 
with the medieval knights or gossiping in the 
by-ways of London with Charles Lamb and his 
contemporaries. Literature for you and me 
who live, and toil, and hope to obtain joy in the 
doing of it, must be vivifying nourishment to 
apply to our living and toiling. Great books 
and all true education provide this nourish- 
ment or else they would not be worth the price 
of a comic supplement. 
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How Beecher Learned Self-Reliance 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, October Number) 
—CoOo ae. 
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Poetry, fiction, philosophy and nistory are not are truly, have been, and always will be for 


—, for old maids and retired neeyeg hile the minds of men and women who need and use 
who desire comforting, amusing solace to while - : : 

NE, & the spirit of them in their work, their play, 
away the hours until the race is run, nor alone : “ae s ay 
for college professors and writers whose busi- their sorrows, and their joys. From Open That 


ness it is to read, abstract, and judge,—they Door, by R. Sturgis Ingersoll, 
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Higher Certificate Test 


(For key, see October O. G. A. 
Department) 
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Higher Certificate Test 
\mong the vicissitudes incident to life, no 
nt could have filled me with greater anxi- 
s than that of which the notification was 
smitted by your order, and received on the 
rteenth day of the present month. On the 
hand, I was summoned by my country, 


whose voice I can never near but with venera- 
tion and love, from a retreat which I had caosen 
with the fondest predilection, and in my flatter- 
ing hopes with an immutable decision as the 
asylum of my declining years; a retreat which 
was rendered every day more necessary, as well 
as more dear to me, by the addition of habit 
to inclinations and of frequent interruptions in 
my health due to the gradual waste committed 
on it by time. On the other hand, the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the trust, to which the 
voice of my country called me, being sufficient 
to awaken in the wiset and most experienced a 
distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, could 
not but overwhelm with despondence one who, 
inheriting inferior endowments from nature, 
and unpracticed in the duties of civil ad- 
ministration, ought to be peculiarly conscious 
of his own deficiencies. 

In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver 
is that it has been my faithful study to col- 
lect my duty from a just appreciation of every 
circumstance by which it might be affected. 

-Extract from George Washington's Inaugural 


Address. 
coO°o 


Obituary 


AMES F. Spalding, president and 
founder of Spalding’s Business Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Missouri, died at 

his home in Kansas City on August 17, 
1916, at the age of 81. Mr. Spalding was 
the pioneer of business education in his 
part of the country. Spalding’s Business 
College was founded in 1865, and since 
that time thousands of students have re- 
ceived training in business branches is 
this school. 

The Kansas City Journal in an editorial 
says: 

There was about Professor Spalding a certain 
Old World courtliness, an intense human sym- 
pathy, which endeared him to all who ever came 
in contact with his gentle and kindly life. He 
was more than the teacher; he was the friend 
and counselor to whom any might come for ad- 
vice and assistance with the certainty that it 
would be given if in Mr. Spalding’s power to 
give it. In the fullness of years, but with the 
great task he began opening out in undiminished 
vistas of opportunity for those who are to carry 
it on, he has passed to his reward, secure in the 
affectionate esteem of all who knew him and 
certain of an honored place in the history of the 
community. 

Those of us who believe in the future of 
commercial education honor the passing of 
this far-sighted pioneer. For more than 
half a century he worked for the progress 
of the cause of practical training. 
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List of New O.*G. A. Members 
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J. C. Dickey Sidney Moore NE ORK ISLAND 


CANADA IOWA MICHIGAN rg ee J. W. Curameng 
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J. Downie Marguerite Bager Mildred M. Dobson RHODE ISLAND 
fugene Foster Viola Campbell Wa H Kibt NORTH DAKOTA Florence Galvin 
Paulina Hanson Mary Carlson Russell "Klock. Hildegard Ott Frances J. Humble 
(eee , < eme Earl William Earnest Annie Madray - WISCONSIN 
iolet Phillips Helen H. Esgate lah Pitcher OHIO Mable Cauwenbergh 
D. Wate Margaret J. Kerr : Amy Dean Marion Dusenberry 
Clara Luken MINNESOTA Emma Mae Heald Ruth Irmiger 


COLORADO Geneva Skinner Beth Eastman Harold Moorhead Hazel E. Smith 
Anna S. Lindhard Leonora Williamson Victor Gross Margaret E. Palmer Glendolyn Van Dycke 


oOo 
Age of Specialization 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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UST as the 
young artist 
surrounds him- 
with 


Value 
of Reading 
Shorthan d 


self master- 
pieces to become 
familiar with the 
best in his art, and 
the young writer 
studies the 
to perfect his style, so the ambitious stu- 
dent of shorthand should read many pages 
of artistic notes to impress upon his mind 
the accuracy and beauty of the word forms. 

By following a regular course in read- 
ing from shorthand notes prepared by 


classics 


expert writers, more than one purpose is 
served: 

First, and most important, is the forma- 
tion of a correct standard of writing. The 
stories and articles engraved in shorthand 
ire more carefully prepared than the stu- 
dent’s own notes and form a valuable sup- 
plement to the routine of the 
classroom. The tendency to carelessness 
is overcome and the student held to a fin- 
shed perfection of shorthand style. 

Second, the often a shorthand 
form is visualized, the more easily is its 
image reproduced. Hence, methodical 
reading is an aid to speedy writing. Also, 
the wider a student's reading of shorthand, 

less likely is he to be confronted by 
in unfamiliar word in dictation. 

Chird, the study of a carefully selected 
variety of material promotes fluency in 
reading. Children who never read any 

oks but the first and second reader stum- 

e and hesitate when given anything un 
browsed 


hurried 


more 


miliar, while those who have 
a library read the classics with ease 
The same principle ap- 
ies in shorthand. An abundance of sup- 
lementary reading eliminates hesitation. 
Fourth, reading practice develops the 
ident’s ability to read another writer's 
tes, an accomplishment that every, busi- 


ss man appreciates, and one that tends 


d enjoyment. 





toward the standardization of the writer's 


style. 

Fifth, such reading brightens the class- 
work, stimulates imagination and main- 
tains interest. It is a welcome diversion 
from the monotony of business dictation, 
yet a diversion that pays large dividends 
in increased efficiency. 


oO° 


E were 
W talking 

to a prom- 
inent business man 
in Chicago recently 
about business con- 
ditions. He interested in our work 
and we discussed it. Among other things, 
he said: 

“T have a great lack of thor- 
oughness in the young people who come 
into our office nowadays. Things come 
too easy to young people these days. There 
is such a demand for young men and 
women in the business world that all of 
them get positions without difficulty—that 
is, they get a start. But many of them 
have not the right kind of preparation, 
the right foundation to enable them to 
get very far. That is not the worst of it. 
The very ease with which boys and girls 
get started in seems to render 
them indifferent, slipshod, sluggish. 

“What we find in most of our employees 
to-day is an absolute lack of thoroughness 
The schools are making it 
too easy for them—the business world, 
because of the prosperity of the country, 
is making it too easy for them. What is 
needed now is a regular campaign of edu- 
cation to arouse our young people to the 
need of thoroughness, earnestness, skill, 
if they are to get any real success in life. 
Real means earnest, continuous, 
determined effort—and the capacity to do 
things to a finish.” 


Thoroughness 
in Demand 


was 


noticed 


business 


in anything. 


success 
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Teachers of commercial subjects—espe- 
cially those who have to meet the condi- 
tions that exist in all the large cities to- 
will appreciate the truth of these 


day 
statements. The demand for a finished 
rroduct was never more keenly felt than 


at the present time. 
oOo 
Brevities 


On Wednesday, October 18, 1916, oc- 
curred the marriage of T. E. Musselman, 
of Quincy, IL, and Miss Mary Locke 
Scripps. Mr. Musselman is well known 
to many of our readers as one of the trio 
of Musselman Brothers who conduct the 
Gem City Business College at Quincy, 
Ill.—the school founded by their father 
This is one of the oldest 
and training 
schools in the county—a school which has 
trained many efficient commercial teachers 
and many expert shorthand writers. Mr. 
T. E. Musselman is secretary of the 
school, a champion tennis player and an 
authority on the bird life of central Illi- 
nois. The Greece Wrirer and Mr. Mus- 
selman’s many friends among our readers 
unite to wish Mr. and Mrs. Musselman a 
long and happy life. 

. * * 

In the Roll of Honor list printed in the 
October Greca Wrirer Coleman National 
Business College, Newark, New Jersey, 
was credited with 171 subscriptions. This 
number should have been 201. An error 
in our records kept this school out of the 
double century class and we are glad of 
the opportunity to make this correction and 
to express our appreciation of the splendid 
support given the magazine by this live, 
enterprising institution. 

ee ae 


many years ago. 


most successful business 


There is no more forceful commentary 
on the growth of commercial education 
than the increase in the importance o° 
the commercial sections of the state 
teachers’ associations and the special sec 
tional commercial teachers’ organizations 
Rach year marks a forward step in this 
work. There are a greater number o° 
associations ; there is a much larger attend 
ance and the programs are constantly 
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becoming broader in scope and more inter- 
esting and helpful in material. 

We have reports from 
mercial sections of the state associations 
held in Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Vermont and Colorado, and of the New 
England Federation of High School Com- 
mercial Teachers held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. We regret that the limitations 
of space make it impossible for us to give 
notices to each of these meetings as w 
should like to do. Without exception, these 
associations report large attendances, 
splendid programs and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. 


received com- 


. - 


“The Ambitious Woman in Business,” 
by Eleanor Gilbert, is an unusually inter- 
esting and helpful book. It deals with the 
problems of the business woman in a broad 
and inspiring way. It shows how many 
types of business positions are now open 
to the trained, ambitious woman, and hov 
she may find work in which she is happy 
and successful. 

The bibliography at the end of the book 
is one of the most complete and satisfac- 
tory lists of business books ever published. 
It furnishes an ideal basis for a business 
library. 

. 7 . 


There has just come to our desk a copy 
of a neat little bookkeeping text on Retail 
Accounting and Store Management, writ- 
ten by J. C. Walker, and published by 
the Southwestern Publishing Company. 
From a cursory review of the subject mat- 
ter of the text, we should say the book 
is well named. It presents a very prac- 
tical exposition of retail accounting and 
fills a place that has been considerably 
neglected heretofore. Mismanagement and 
lack of proper accounting methods are the 
principal causes of business failures. The 
purpose of this book is to meet these very 
necessary requirements. 


7 oe * 


The Butler Paper Company, of Chi 
cago, is conducting an interesting educa 
tional campaign for the benefit of its em 
plovees. 

Each day it issues a one-page bulletin, 
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This bulle- 
frequently misused, 
and illustrations of 
their correct use. The Daily Word is an 
evening paper, laid the employees’ 
desks every afternoon just before closing 
time. The employee is requested to study 
it on his way home and to put into use 
each day the material it contains. This 
work is under the supervision of Mr. John 


The 


words 


<nown as Daily Word. 
contains 


explanations 


tin 
with 


on 


Atchison, employment supervisor. 


+ . 7 


Olson’s Commercial College, Parsons, 
Kansas, recently celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
[he faculty and students 
from Olson’s Commercial 
College, Independence, at- 
tended in a body and there 
was a large and enthusiastic 
1udience for the 
special program which had 
been prepared for the occa- 
sion. Mr. J. C. Olson stated 
that nearly 10,000 students 
had attended the school 
it had been under his 
management. 
* * a 


ally 


present 


# 


since 


The Speeders,” a club 
organized by the Natuna 
County High School, Cas- 
Wyoming, is doing 
and_ effective 
work. They meet once a 
week in the Carnegie Li- 
brary and review articles in 
shorthand magazines, read 
horthand plates from 
e Greee Writer, and 
ractice to increase their 
eed. They also plan to 
ive original papers on 
and methods that 
\l lead to higher efficiency. 
e first of these, “The 
tenographers Wheel,” 
is written by Mr. Lee A. 
olfard, and consists of an 
logy between the learn- 
ng of shorthand and the 
lding of a wheel. 

* * * 
Robin 


supervisor 
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per, 


ome active 
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vices 
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the Sioux 


sends us 


City, 
an in 


tional Training of 
Iowa, High School, 
teresting clipping from the school paper, 
The Record. In the Sioux City High School 
two, three and four-year commercial 
courses are offered. In 1913 the total 
enrollment in the commercial department 
was 120, 20% of whom took the long 
course. In the fall of 1916 the total 
enrollment had increased to 358 and over 
51% are taking the four-year course. 


oOo 


A Letter from Mr. Platt 
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Stenography as a-Stepping-Stone 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The National Commercial Teachers’ 


Federation and Allied Bodies 


Program at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 27-30, 1916 


Wednesday Morning, December 27 
Meetings of the Gregg Shorthand Federation 
(Program Given on Page 165) 
Wednesday Evening, December 27 

8.00 Informal Reception. 
Address, W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 


Thursday Morning, December 28 
9.00-.11.00—-Federation Meeting. 

Introduction of the President. 

President’s Address. 

Business Meeting—Unfinished Busi- 
ness. 

Address, P. P. Claxton, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


Thursday Noon, December 28 


Dollar Luncheon at Hotel Sherman. 
(Musical program by the famous 
Kearney, Neb., State Normal 
School Orchestra.) 
2.00-4.00 Sectional Meetings. 


Thursday Evening, December 28 

Federation Meeting 
Address, Alexander H. Revell, of 

Chicago, or Cheesman Herrick, of 

Girard College, Philadelphia. 
Business Meeting; Unfinished Busi- 

ness; New Business; Nomination 

of Officers. 

(At the last business meeting of 
the 1915 Federation meeting a reso- 
lution was offered, proposing to elim- 
inate some of the sections. At the 
business meeting on Thursday even- 
ing, December 28, this resolution and 
plans for reorganization will be dis- 
cussed. ) 


7.30 


Friday Morning, December 29 


9.00-11.30 Federation Meeting. 

Address, “Every Teacher an English 
Teacher,” by Maurice J. Lacey, 
Boston High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 

Discussion of Report on Standards 
for Teaching Business English. 
(This discussion will be based on 
the answers received to numerous 
questionnaires submitted to Eng- 
lish teachers, graduates of high 
schools and business collegés, and 


to business men throughout the 
country.) 
Business Meeting; Election of Officers 


Friday Afternoon, December 29 


1.30-3.00 Sectional Meetings. 
3.00-4.30 Discussion of Report on Standards 
for Teaching Bookkeeping. 
Discussion of Report in Standards 
for Teaching Stenography. 

(These reports will be the result 
of an extensive investigation on 
standards of teaching commercial 
and stenographic subjects.) 


Friday Evening, December 29 
7.30 Meetings of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation (Program given on 
Page 165) 


Saturday Morning, December 30 
9,00-11.30 Sectional Meetings. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 30 


2.00 Business Meeting of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation (Program 
given on Page 165) 


° 
Program of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Ass’n 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
Thursday, December 28, 
2.00-4.30 P. M. 


President's Address. 
Paul Moser 

Moser Shorthand & Typewriting 

College, Chicago. 

What the Shorthand Section Can 
Should Do for the Teacher. 
G. W. Brown, 

Brown's Business College, Kan- 

kakee, Ill. 

Long Life to the Shorthand Section. 
Frederick J. Rose, 

Court Reporter, Chicago. 

Scientific Basis of Stenography. 
W. E. McDermut, 

Court Reporter, Chicago. 
Filing—How to Teach It in Shorthand 
Departments. 

Burton D. Housel, 

Rochester Business 

Rochester, N. Y. 


and 


Institute, 
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Friday, December 29, 
1.30-3.30 P. M. 


Supervised Study and Home Work. 
D. O. Miller, 
High School, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Employing Stenographers. 
Heloise Arnold, 
Employment Manager, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 
From Theory to Practice in Shorthand. 
Walter Rasmussen, 
Rasmussen Practical 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Saturday, December 30, 
9.00-11.30 A. M. 


Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting- 
How to Get Them. 
H. C. Spillman, 
Remington Typewriter Co., New 
York City. 
W. D. M. Simmons, 
Underwood Typewriter Co., New 
York City. 
Miss C. H. Smith, 
L. C. Smith Typewriter Co., Chi- 
cago. 
10.30 Correlation of Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing. 


Sears, 


Business 


E. H. Eldridge, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
11.00 Speed and Accuracy in Shorthand—How 
to Get Them. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York City. 

In sending us this program, the presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association, Mr. Paul Moser, writes: 

We want the teachers who attend these ses- 
sions to take away with them definite ideas to 
incorporate in their work. We have secured 
speakers of national reputation and authority, 
and we desire them to have the inspiration of a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

There can be no more pleasant and profitable 
way of spending the Christmas vacation week 
than at the Convention, where good fellowship 
and entertainment relieve the heavier side of 
the week’s activities. It is a shorthand and type- 
writing treat that no teacher can afford to miss. 

oe ase 


The men of action are, after all, only 
the unconscious instruments of the men 
of thought.—Heine. 

* - a 

To be a thorough business man requires 
an education as well as practical expe- 
rience.—John Wanamaker. 

= * 7 


It is good to be gratified but dangerous 
to be satisfied.—Sheldon. 
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This is the fourth article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”- 


published by 
courtesy of the International Harvester Company. 


The key will be given next month. 





Conducted by Edward 

1. McNamara, 24 East 

‘th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship: Open to students of typewriting 
who have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words a minute. 


Senior Membership; Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total 
ror each error. 


Tests for Admission: The tests for both 


A_ Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. <A _ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass 
the test. A booklet giving full particulars 
about the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


What About That Resolution’ 


we suggested in this department 

that it was the acceptable time to 
resolve somewhat as follows: That within 
months we shall have obtained the 
Junior Certificate in the O. A. T., and 
that we will get the Senior Certificate 
before graduation. The two months have 
now passed and it is time to check up on 
Have you obtained the 


A T the beginning of the school year, 


two 


the resolution. 
ertificate ? 


Or Have You Failed 


In every undertaking of this kind, in 
every resolution made by many, there is 
always a certain percentage of failures. 
lt is the way of mankind always to be 
ispiring, always to keep trying to attain 
the goal; many arrive, but a large number 
fall by the way. Are you among them? 
[f you are, the next best thing is to start 

right away to “make good.’ Get down 

good, old motto, “Do it now,” dust it 
and set right to work to win that 
O. A. T. certificate. Send in your papers, 

1 perhaps Santa Claus, disguised as a 

ter-carrier, will deliver to you the cov- 

d certificate representing work well 


done 


Get That Shorthand Library 


And do not forget that in obtaining your 
O. A. T. certificate you are not only help- 
ing yourself, but you are also helping your 
school to secure a very valuable and useful 
adjunct to be added to the equipment of 
your school—a shorthand library. Re- 
member that we have offered this beautiful 
shorthand prize to the school that secures 
the greatest number of O. A. T. certificates 
by February Ist. Wouldn’t you like to 
share in winning this prize for your 
school? Of course, you would. Then why 
not do your share? 

In all matters of this nature, organiza- 
tion is the thing that brings results. Get 
several of your friends together and form 
a club for the purpose of developing speed, 
or developing artistic ability on the type- 
writer. Criticize each other's work, time 
each other's speed tests, and offer sugges- 
tions on problems. Then let each take the 
test, do his best, and send in the papers. 
But remember that the important thing is 
to get the papers sent in. No one can win 
the prize for his school who merely thinks 
about sending them in; and do not say 
to yourself: “Oh, February is two months 


away. Get to work right away. 
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Junior Test 


Write each of these sentences three 
times. Plan the best possible arrangement. 

Few of the things that come to the man who 
waits are the things he has been looking for. 
The more business a man has to do, the more 
he is able to accomplish; for he learns to econo- 
mize his time. A man should never be ashamed 
to own that he has been in the wrong, which is 
but saying in other words that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. 


Make one copy of the following, ar- 
ranging it attractively on the page. 

The resources of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 

ny, March 17, 1916, were as follows: New 

ork state and city bonds, $4,027,425.00; other 
stocks and bonds, $9,032,453.28 ; bonds and mort- 
gages, $1,265,308.33; loans, $42,884,890.83; real 
estate, $59,285.24; accrued interest receivable, 
$473,952.62; cash on hand and in banks, $13,109,- 
526.52; making a total of $70,852,841.82. 

And the liabilities were as follows: capital, 
$2,000,000.00; surplus and undivided profits 
(earned), $6,416,734.47; reserved for dividend 
taxes and rent, $131,823.38; deposits, $62,075,- 
$23.35; accrued interest payable, $228,960.67; 
making a total of $70,852,841.82. 


Write this paragraph twice. Make the 
finished page as artistic as you can. 

One of the things in life which we use the 
most and value the least is language. It is the 
distinction of our race, our highest prerogative, 
the instrument of our progress. It is the bond 
of brotherhood, too, and the body in which 
truth becomes incarnate. The thought-history 
of the race is written in the very structure of 
its speech; and a language or a dialect is as sig- 
nificant of great social forces now long spent 
as the strata of the earth’s surface are concern- 
ing seismic energies.—A dams. 


Senior Test 


Write the following letter, arranging it 
as artistically on the page as possible: 

Ames Spike Works Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Gentlemen: Did you ever gather 
mushrooms—or try to? There’s just one time 
to go after mushrooms, if you want to make 
the trip worth while, and that is bright and 
early in the morning. You may get a few at 
noon, but not many; for every other man in 
town has been there ahead of you. And there 
isn’t much difference between collecting mush- 
rooms and collecting money. Your statement 
must reach the “money patch” early in the 
morning of the month. If it doesn’t show up 
till the fifth or the tenth, it will gather about 
as much as a mushroom collector would 
in the middle of the day. If you would like to 
know how your statements can always reach the 
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“money patch” early, ahead of the crowd, when 
the crop is plentiful, when the effort is worth 
while, read our bulletin “Customer's State- 
ments.” ‘The inelosed card dropped in the mail 
box will start a free copy of that bulletin on 
its way to your desk. Yours truly, 


Arrange the data given below in the 
customary form for a financial statement. 
Many of these statements appear in the 
daily papers and are sent out by banks to 
their customers. 

The Royal Bank of Canada, Inc., 1869, State- 
ment to the Dominion Government June 30, 
1914. Liabilities: Capital paid up, $11,560,- 
000.00, reserve fund, $12,560,000.00, undivided 
profits, $1,015,119.58, notes in circulation, $12,- 
124,045.09, deposits, $140,324,230.55, due to other 
banks, $4,335,393.36, acceptances by London 
branch, $4,854,902.19, acceptance under letters 
of credit, $1,141,995.07; total, $187,915,685.84. 
Assets: Cash on hand and in banks, $38,204,008.23, 
deposit in central gold reserves, $1,000,000.00, 
government and municipal securities, $3,578,- 
997.43, railway and other bonds, debentures and 
stock, $12,803,257.98, call loans on stocks and 
bonds, $17,997,290.72, deposit with Dominion 
Government for security of note circulation, 
$595,340.00; total, $74,178,894.36; loans and dis- 
counts, $105,944,030.04, liabilities of customers 
under letters of credit as per contra, $1,141,- 
995.07, bank premises, $6,050,766.37, real estate 
other than bank premises, $600,000.00; total, 
$187,915,685.84 


The Telephone—III 


N our last article on the use of the 
I telephone, we considered the holding 
This naturally brings 
us to another point in telephoning—the 


of the wire. 


recalling of the operator. At certain 
times when we have been requested to hold 
the wire, our patience has become ex- 
hausted after waiting a minute or two that 
seemed like ten, and we have desired to 
call back the party on the other end. 
Usually our impatience leads us _ to 
“jiggle” the hook rapidly, and if the 
operator does not answer immediately, we 
“jiggle” it more rapidly, sometimes, we 
fear, with the vague hope that such “jig- 
gling” will cause such annoyance to the 
operator that she will be glad to get rid 
of us and will lose no time in answering. 
Such a supposition is all wrong; when we 
jiggle the hook we produce no other effect 
than to irritate ourselves. The reason is 
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that when the hook is moved up and down, 
a tiny light in front of the operator flashes ; 
there is such a thing as resistance in an 
electric wire, that is, it takes some frac- 
tion of a second for the current to get 
through the wire and heat it up to a point 
of ineandescence so that it glows, but if 
the current is discontinued before the wire 
is heated up sufficiently, no light appears. 
The result is: no light, no attention from 
the operator. When we move the hook 
rapidly we are defeating our own pur- 
pose, for we prevent the light from appear- 
ing. If we move the hook slowly, the light 
flashes up and down and attracts the 
attention of the girl. This is the reason 
the hook should be moved slowly to recall 
the operator. 


Transferring the Party 


There are not many things in life more 
exasperating than calling up a_ business 
house to attend to some matter and being 
transferred from one department to an- 
other without the slightest satisfaction 
On the second transfer the customer i< 
likely to lose patience and he usually greets 
the respondent sarcastically with some- 
thing like, “Well, I wonder if you know 
anything about this.” When a man gets 
into this frame of mind he is not a pleasant 
person to do business with. 

Realizing this, many large firms issue 
orders to their employees that no telephone 
caller shall be transferred from one person 
to another unless the clerk is positive that 
the customer can get the desired informa- 
tion from the next man. Instead, they 
insist that the clerk take the message, or 
take the name and address and telephone 
number of the party calling and when the 
desired information has been obtained, it 
is forwarded. Such a telephone policy is 
for it reduces to a minimum the 
hance of making enemies. 


wise, 


To Secure a Better Connection 


It sometimes happens when a call is 
made that the voice of the party at the 
other end comes to us very indistinctly. 
We cannot understand what is being said, 
and we naturally request the party to 
speak directly into the transmitter, or to 
speak Jouder. In many cases this sug- 
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gestion will remedy the trouble, but if it 
does not, then the fault lies with the 
operator. Connections between parties are 
made in the telephone exchanges by means 
of “plugs” shaped like a Mauser bullet, 
which are stuck into holes in the switch- 
board. Should the operator perform. this 
work carelessly and not put in the plug 
firmly, the connection is poorly made and 
indistinctness results. To remedy the 
situation, recall the operator and ask for 
a better connection. If she cannot give it 
to you, she will report it immediately to 
the Wire Chief, who will investigate the 
wire and locate the trouble. 


Care of the Telephone 


Not many persons think that a telephone 
requires any care. It is true that it does 
not require very much, but a few simple 
suggestions will suffice to secure more sat- 
isfactory service. The mouthpiece should 
be kept clean and sanitary. If kept on a 
desk, the instrument should have sufficient 
room and not be crowded into a small 
corner in imminent danger of falling off 
and breaking. Do not allow the cord of 
your instrument to become tangled; this 
interferes with the service. Keep moist 
clothing and umbrellas away from the 
cords of an instrument. One of the fre- 
quent sources of trouble for telephones, the 
investigators find, is that people carelessly 
leave their wet umbrellas against the cord 
and interfere with the connection. Keep 
all such wet things away from the instru- 
ment, and do not handle the receiver with 


wet hands. 
oO 


A New Typewriting Star 


N passing the time of day recently 
with the manager of the credential 
department of the Remington type- 
writer, I asked him what was new in his 
line. ‘He is the typist astronomer whe 
locates typewriting stars as soon as they 
begin to glimmer, for he awards them 
their credentials and follows their prog- 
ress until finally they win the Remington 
Gold Medal, which authorizes them to 
shine as luminaries of some magnitude. 
His answer was that his latest star 
could be seen at the High School of Com- 
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merce, New York City, and that his name 
was Rosenberg. I decided to make an as- 
tronomical study and visit Mr. Rosenberg. 

Arriving at the High School of Com- 
merce just as the students were being 
dismissed, I inquired of a group of boys 
in heated discussion where I could find 
William Rosenberg. 

“Do you mean,” said one of them, “the 
champion shorthander?” 

“Sure, he does,” volunteered another. 

Now this incident is significant. In the 
High School of Commerce there are about 
four thousand students, of whom, accord- 
ing to the last enumeration 243 are 
Cohens, 120 Smiths, 75 Rosenbergs. To 
be picked out immediately as the Rosen- 
berg, champion shorthand writer and 
typist, was quite a compliment and shows 
that William Rosenberg is unlike the well- 
known prophet we often hear about, who 
is always without honor in his own 
country. 

“But, I didn’t know he was a champion 
in shorthand, too,” I said. 

“Sure, he is,” said the spokesman, 
“didn’t he win a medal last year in the 
Metropolitan Shorthand Contest, and the 
title of ‘Shorthand School Champion of 
Manhattan’ ?” 

“Is that so?” I foolish-questioned. “I 
thought he was good only in typewriting.”’ 

“He is champion in typewriting, too,” 
came the reply. “He's in the fifth term, 
and I'll take you up to his room, if you 
want to see him.” 

We entered the elevator and stepped out 
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at the third floor. As soon as we reached 
the door of the typewriting room, we were 
greeted by the sound of a self-starting 
Remington rapid-firer. Looking into the 
room, we discovered that the subject of 
this sketch was responsible for the vol 
ley, for he was taking a trial test while 
his teacher, Mr. Frederick R. Beygrau, 
held the watch. 

Mr. Beygrau gave us a cordial welcome 
He told us that last year Rosenberg could 
write only twenty-five words a minute, but 
he made up his mind that he was going to 
have his typewriting progress keep pace 
with his shorthand progress, and the result 
of that determination was that he recently 
took the Remington test for a gold medal 
and passed it, writing a gross speed of 
89.2 words with only four errors, which is 
99.996 per cent. perfect. 

“In 1907,” said Mr. Beygrau, “Miss 
Rose Fritz won the typewriting champion- 
ship of the world with a net speed of 87 
words a minute—less than Rosenberg’s 
speed. This record at that time was re- 
garded as an achievement of world-wide 
importance. Yet to-day we find a school- 
boy exceeding that record. Rosenberg’s 
record, however, is the best that has been 
made by a high school student for the 
Remington award.” 

“What book were you taught from?” I 
asked young Rosenberg. When he re- 
plied, “I know Mr. SoRelle’s book back 
ward and forward,’ I knew that I had 
again been asking foolish questions. 


The Art of Dictating 


credible an article which appeared recently 
in the magazine section of the New York 


HE “tired business man” is a phrase 

that has often been used to work 

upon our sympathies. We invari- 
ably picture as a result of it a rather 
distraught gentleman vainly endeavoring 
to concentrate now on one grave problem, 
now on another, thousands of dollars hang- 
ing in the balance; driven to desperation 
by the incompetence of his assistants until 
the strain of directing affairs about the 
office becomes so great that he is a fit candi- 
date for a sanitarium. The picture is as 
much overdrawn as a specimen of cubist 
art is underdrawn, if we are to take as 


Tribune. The writer has taken for de- 
scription one of the most laborious tasks 
the “tired business man” is called upon to 
do—dictating his correspondence. This is 
how it is done: 

“Good morning, Miss Smalz. Take « 
few letters, please. One to the Eureka 
Trepanning & Annealing Co., 4786 Onder 
donk Place, Lynn, Mass. Gentlemen 
Dit (Business of thinking and tapping 
on blotter with paper cutter) 

Yours of the 6th inst. received, and ir 
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shipment number (consults letter) 48,563 
(bites off end of cigar and con- 
tinues, holding cigar in his teeth) ae 
wa’ seh’ pho’ our pha'tory ih Bro'lyn 
(lights cigar) in good 
cross that out, please, 
sent from our factory in 
first-class condition 
Hello, Mr. 
you; sit down. 
were we? (Stenographer 
first-class condition.’) 
Oh, first-class condition. 
In this connection (three 
puffs, looking at moulding, and grunting 
between puffs) would state 
(three more puffs) that 
our Mr. ———-er (consults company direc- 
tory) . . . that our Mr. Gooch of the 
Lynn office will be glad . . . cross 
that out, please, will be willing 
to confer with . (Telephone 
bell rings) Yes. 
Yes. 
You bet. 
You bet. 
All right. 
ae. S's. Oo oe 
suits me. All right 
stenographer): Let's 
Oh, yes, 


condition 
: was 
Brooklyn in 
COME IN 
be right with 
Let’s see, where 
translating: ‘“—in 


Mellish, 


yes, in 


you. 
Hello. 
Tom wet. 24 
Tha’s right. 
Sure thing. 
Seven o'clock 
seven o'clock 
by. 


see, 


suits 


(To ; 


where were we? 
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Our Mr. Gooch of the Lynn office will be 
willing to confer with you 

and oblige, : 
Be right with you, 


in re 
this matter 

Yours truly, 
Mr. Mellish.”’ 


Oo 
The Old Typewriter 


OUNDING faster still and lighter, 
S Listen to the old typewriter! 
Clicking on with stout endeavor 
Like the brook that runs forever. 
Mystic blend of mind and matter, 
Never pausing in its chatter. 
All indifferent to the rumors 
Roused by pessimistic humors. 
How serenely day by day, 
It goes clattering on its way. 


Now a friend and next a fighter, 
Listen to the old typewriter! 
Everything is to its liking, 
Never says a word of striking, 
Not a blowout, not a puncture 
Stays its course juncture. 
Frames an accusation breezy, 
Then disproves it just as easy, 
All existence moves along 
To the old typewriter’s song. 
Washington Star. 


at any 
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Spanish Business Phrases 


HE Spanish business phrases which 

are given in the shorthand plate 

on page 195 are furnished through 
the courtesy of Mr. John Chico, New 
York City. Mr. Chico is a stenographer 
with W. R. Grace and Company, one of 
the largest importing and exporting com- 
panies in the world. His shorthand 
training was secured with the late Mr. 
E. F. Mielly, of New Orleans, and he 
uses shorthand in both English and 
Spanish. 

The increase in the business with the 
Spanish-speaking countries has created a 
lively demand for Spanish stenographers 
and a great interest in this phase of short- 
hand work. We shall be glad to receive 
similar lists of shorthand forms which 
other stenographers have found useful in 
their Spanish work. 


Key to the Plate 


1. Acabo (acabamos) de recibir; acuso (acu- 
sar) mos recibo; acuso (acusamos, acusar) 
recibo de su atenta; a este (esta); a este re- 
specto; a la; a la vez; a la vista; a la vista 
tengo (tenemos) su apreciable; al hecho. 

2. A lo que; al mejor precio; al mismo; al 
mismo tiempo; al precio; al recibo. 

3. Al respecto; a menos que; American Cen- 
tral; a nuestras manos; a nuestro poder; a que 
he (hemos) hecho referencia; a su; a su apreci- 
able; a su casa, 

4. A su debido tiempo; a su entera satisfac- 
cién; a su llegada; a su poder; a su riesgo; a 
sus apreciables; a sus manos; a sus ordenes ; 
a vuelta de correo. 

5. Aun no; carecemos (carezco) de las suyas 
a que (me) referirnos; Centro América; como 
siempre; con ello (ella); confirmamos nuestra 
anterior; con gusto correspondo (corresponde- 
mos); con mucho gusto; con nosotros. 

6. Con respecto; correspondemos (corre- 
spondo) con gusto; Cuenta de Venta; cuyo 
contenido; damos a Vd.; damos a Vd. gracias; 
damogs a Vd. las gracias. 

7. De acuerdo; debida atencion; debida nota; 
de cial; de cuyos particulares tomamos debida 
nota; de cuyos pormenores tomamos debida 
nota; de ello (ella); de este modo; deseamos 
(deseo) Hamar su atencion. 

8. De su oe de su carta; de su casa; 
de su contenido; de su muy grata; de tal modo; 
de todos; documentos de embarque; doy fé y 
digo. 

9. El gusto; el mercado; el negocio; el nu- 
estro; el resultado; en cambio; en corresponden- 
cia anterior. 

10. En cuyo; en el; en el futuro; en el mes; 


en la; en la ciudad de New York; en lo general; 
en lo sucesivo. 

ll. En nuestra carta; en realidad siento 
(sentimos); en referencia a su grata; en refer- 
encia a su muy grata; en relacién a; esmerada 
atencién; es muy posible; es necesario que; es 
posible que. 

12. Esta casa; estado de Cuenta; este merca- 
do; extracto de Cuenta; Factura Comercial; 
Factura Consular; hace bien; hacen bien; hace 
Vd. bien; ha dado Vd. 

13. Ha estado; hasta esta fecha; hasta hoy; 
hasta la fecha; he (hemos) dado; he (hemos) 
efectuado; he (hemos) ordenado; he (hemos) 
podido; he (hemos) seguido; he (hemos) to- 
mado buena nota; he (hemos) tomado debida 
nota; he (hemos) tomado nota; he (hemos) 
vendido; he (hemos) venido. 

14. La bondad; la calidad; la casa; la cual; 
la cuenta; la nuestra; la que. 

15. La reciba; las cuales; las que; les hemos; 
libre a bordo; lo posible; manifestar (mani- 
fiesto) a Vd.; mayor de edad. 

16. Mientras tanto; no es posible que; no nos 
es posible; nos es grato; nos es grato repe- 
tirnos; nos favorecio su muy grata; nos ha favo- 
recido su muy grata. 

17. Nos permitimos adjuntar; nos permitimos 
llamar su atencién; Notario Publico; nuestra 
casa; nuestra mayor atencién; participar a Vd.; 
Poéliza de Seguro; Péliza Flotante; por ahora. 

18. Por el; por el momento; por esta (este) ; 
por falta de; por intermedio; por su cable- 
grama; por su cuenta y riesgo. 

19. Por su muy grata; presente mes; que en 
el; que en la; que Vd.; saldo deudor; segure 
maritimo. 

20. Sentimos (siento) mucho; se sirva Vd 
tener presente; sin embargo; sin ninguna de 
las suyas a que (referirme) nos; sin perdida de 
tiempo; sirvanse retirar; sirvanse retirar de 
la presente; sirvanse tener presente; sirvanse 
tomar nota. 

21. Sirve la presente; somos de Vd.; su atenta 
carta; su carta; su casa; Sud America; su 
grata; sus deseos; sus ordenes; tan pronto. 

22. Tenemos (tengo) a bien manifestar a; 
tenemos (tengo) a bien participar a; tenemos 
(tengo) a la vista su apreciable; tenemos 
(tengo) el gusto; tenemos (tengo) el honor 
de manifestar a Vd.; tenemos (tengo) el honor 
de poner en conocimiento de Vd.; todo lo 
posible. 


oO° 


“Believe in yourself, believe in human 
ity, believe in the success of your under 
takings. Fear nothing and no one. Love 
your work; hope, trust and work. Keep 
in touch with to-day. Teach yourself to 
be practical and up-to-date and sensible 
You cannot fail.” 
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Spanish Business Phrases 
(For key, see opposite page.) 
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Best»School Books Published in United States 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 











othe Question 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of Stenogra- 
phers’ Problems, Per- 
sonal and Professional 


Some Practical-Memory Helps 


HE stenographer who wishes to be- 
come of real value in an office must 
grasp the importance of a _ well- 


trained memory. The desire to remember, 
the selection of the things to be remem- 
bered, and the adoption of mechanical 
memory helps, all have a part in the de- 
velopment of this ability. The person 
with a wonderfully efficient business 
memory invariably makes use of some 
mechanical assistance or of some special 
devices. 

A recent issue of the System Magazine 
tells of the plans which a number of 
prominent executives have used to jog 
their memories 

A Card Index 

F. E. Fehlman, vice-president of The H. W. 
Gossard Company, keeps a file of the men he 
meets in the course of business while traveling 
ibout the country. 

“I try to keep in touch with these men by 
letter,” says he, “and if an urgent situation 
comes up in Seattle or Salt Lake City, I know 
1 man on the ground who is willing to do me 
iny reasonable favor. By sending a night or 
day letter, usually I get immediate action.” 

Mr. Fehlman has also made very successful 
ise Of another.method for taking care of mis- 
ellaneous information. His folders are labeled 
vy subject, then numbered consecutively and 
filed in that order. An index sheet is kept on 
and, and by running down the lists of subjects, 
which is kept alphabetical as far as possible, he 
juickly finds, without leaving his desk, the num- 
er of the desired folder. The vaiue of this 
ystem is that important numbers are soor com- 
nitted to memory, and it is easy to indicate by 

umber in exactly what folder the file clerk 
hould place a clipping or paper. Many items 
hat might otherwise be lost or forgotten are 
remembered” by this file, and put to valuable 
se when they are needed. 

A Desk File 


An upper desk drawer is given over to files 


for use as a reminder by one of the department 
managers for a western wholesaler. He uses 
these files in addition to a regular calendar 
desk pad. 

The files are divided by tabs with the fol- 
lowing headings: “immediate;” each of the six 
week days; the names of the officers with whom 
he comes most frequently in contact; “sales- 
men;” “in a few days;” “ideas,” and “printer.” 

The “immediate” file he tackles the first thing 
each morning; then as he gets to it, the file 
covering that particular day—as, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday. All material to be used in dis- 
cussions with another officer he places in the 
file bearing that man’s name, pending a con- 
ference between them. The printer, whom he 
sees daily, gets the same treatment. Under 
“salesmen” he puts matters for attention with 
the salesmen. The “ideas” and “in a few days” 
folders are self-explanatory. 

For matters of great importance, the manager 
dictates a letter to himself, and makes the 
stenographer responsible for its delivery to 
him on the morning of the specified day. If 
he knows that he is to be especially rushed 
then, he may direct her to notify him as often 
as three times. This is in addition, of course, 
to the “file memory” just described. 

He also uses a small loose-leaf notebook. In 
this he carries a number of pages, each bear- 
ing one man’s name. Here he writes down the 
tasks which he has set for the different men, 
with the time given for completion. Mr. Ozanne 
later notes the quality and promptness of per- 
formance, and thus has what amounts to a 
ledger treatment of each man’s activities. 


Envelope File 

“Put everything on paper”’—from a tele- 
phone conversation down to a selling talk—is 
the rule in James H. Rhodes and Company's 
office. In this firm’s subject file there are large 
envelopes, twelve by eighteen inches, or there- 
abouts. In each envelope will be found all the 
information available on some one subject. One 
general follow-up file is used by the whole 
force, so that if the man who has left the 
notation is in the field someone else can handle 
the situation. 

When either Mr. Murphey or Mr. Roth—the 
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president and vice-president, respectively—is 
preparing for a business trip, the envelope with 
information on the subject in hand, and the 
later information which is especially gathered 
all over the office, are quickly brought together. 
In going after an exclusive agency for the mil- 
lion-dollar output of a factory recently, Mr. 
Roth found in the proper envelope records 
of conversations and sales arguments other 
men had used on the same effort years be- 
fore. 

This concern has an interesting plan for its 
card index of prospects and customers. One 
file is kept for every important product the firm 
sells. Red cards in this index, which is geo- 
graphical, indicate not yet “landed” for that 
commodity, though the prospects may be cus- 
tomers for others. White cards indicate cus- 
tomers. 

Every man in the concern is expected to send 
in written slips covering new prospects or cor- 
rected addresses. The salesmen must make a 
report on all prospects whose names appear on 
red cards, to indicate why they do not become 
customers. The lists are kept by a listing com- 
pany, but proofs are always in the house for 
correction. 


Pocket Cards 


Blank cards three by five in size, which he 
keeps in a pocket-case, are used by an executive 
in charge of installing office systems. When an 
idea comes to him he writes it down on a card, 
with its general subject heading—as, for in- 
stance, “standardization of forms.” On return- 
ing to the office, he goes over these notations, 
acts on the suggestions for immediate use, and 
files away the worth-while ideas under the gen- 
eral subject. 

He has found that about 25 per cent of the 
original memoranda eventually get into the per- 
manent file. The advantage of the cards over a 
notebook is that they can be filed without being 
copied. Moreover, he finds it easier to confine 
himself to a single subject on a card than on 
a notebook page. 


A Desk Pad 


A desk pad on which he writes down ideas 
for impending use as they come to mind is the 
device in use by Stan E. Comstock, vice-presi- 


dent of Harry Newman, Incorporated. These 
sheets, written in longhand, he places in one 
compartment of the desk drawer. His secretary 
is responsible for typing, classifying and re- 
turning them, and for jogging his memory on 
the suggestions. 

Mr. Comstock runs through this compartment 
daily, and sees that the accumulation of ideas 
does not become too bulky. The plan is used 
as an adjunct to a five-day tickler. 

This concern has an inflexible rule that no 
one, whether employee or officer, may go to an- 
other person's office or desk, unless he is carry- 
ing a pad and pencil. In this way, it has been 
found, few ideas, suggestions and orders are 
lost sight of. 
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Schedule and Despatch Sheet 

F. A. Comstock, superintendent of the sixth 
district of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, uses a five by eight inch card of his own 
design, which he calls a “schedule and despatch 
sheet.” 

This is ruled in four columns, headed as fol- 
lows: “schedules;” “work of;” “subject,” and 
“file.” He keeps the sheet on his desk. In the 
first column appears the date on which the job 
must be completed. In the second is the man 
responsible for its completion. In the third is 
a note about the job itself. And in the fourth 
appears a note indicating the file where the 
particulars are to be found. 

As the items are completed, they are crossed 
off with ink or pencil. When a page has been 
filled and most of the jobs finished, those still 
uncompleted are transferred to the next sheet 
and the old one is destroyed. Mr. Comstock 
himself, as well as his assistant and the head 
stenographer has a copy, so that there is a triple 
check to avoid oversight. 

Above his desk Mr. Comstock also has a plan- 
ning board, with thirteen horizontal divisions. 
Each represents one of the affairs that come 
regularly under his supervision. The perpen- 
dicular rulings are merely those of a tickler 

in other words, the days of the week, “one 
week,” “two weeks,” “three weeks,” “one 
month,’ and the twelve months. In each square 
is a hook, and on it may ve hung a small card. 

This board serves in the routine work the 
same function that the “schedule and despatch 
sheet” serves for unusual jobs. 


QO 


Remembering Names and Faces 

Several months discussed the 
subject of remembering names and faces. 
Mr. Charles J. Hausman, New York City, 
has some additional suggestions to make 
on this subject. He credits the foundation 
of his ideas to Mr. William Berol, who 
has made a special study of this phase of 
memory training. 


ago we 


When you are introduced to a person, look 
at him attentively but not rudely. Listen care- 
fully to his name. Try to get a mental image 
of this person as you repeat his name in order 
to make sure that you heard it correctly 
Names are hard to remember, because most of 
them appear to be merely sounds without mean- 
ing and afford the untrained mind no oppor- 
tunity to grasp and hold. The systematically 
trained mind assimilates and associates the ap- 
parently meaningless term; that is, a familiar 
term is selected related in sound to the un- 
familiar term and associated with something we 
observe in connection with the people intro- 
luced. 

Suppose you are introduced to a young lady 
by the name of Beale, Then, applying the prin 
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ple of assimilation, begin by saying: p e¢ a l, 
ill, pale, bill, ete. Each of these you 
ill notice sounds similar to the name men- 
med. Or, let us choose the name of Mr. Ber- 
enblitt. Here is where you have to use your 
nagination. Some such combination as p er t 
bit, or park a bit, will help us to 
ike a proper assimilation for the name. 
Miss Beale happens to be pale. Therefore, 
aking use of the principles of assimilation and 
ssociation, we can say: “She may try a pink 
»}ill for pale people.” The assimilation 

p ill and the association is pale. The 

two, you will notice, are then placed into a 

Here are a few assimilations and as- 

sociations for the same name. “Such a pil! 
ay be all right, for they appeal to 
me peo p1e,who claim they reduce the 

ioctor’s b il 1.” 

Mr. Berkenblitt is a tall, thin, hollow-eyed 
d hollow-cheeked person. Here is one way of 
similating and associating his name: “If he 
ould exercise, he may be pert a b i t.” 

\nother way would be to say: “He should exer- 
se by walking inthe park a bit.” These 

vill help you to remember this man’s name when 
ext you meet him, 


entence. 


Faces must be studied for characteristic (or 
ecial, specific or individual) marks to which 
to hitch the association. Maybe the complexion, 
the hair, the nose, the chin, the ears, the eyes, 
eyebrows, the cheekbones, a mole, or a scar 
\| afford the opportunity. Moreover, we re- 
ember more easily those who introduced the 
eople, or where we met them, or some incident 
connection with the meeting, or something 
were told about the people. Maybe Miss 
Beale sang or we were told that she has a won- 
lerful voice. Or it mentioned that Mr. 
Berkenblitt met with an auto accident recently. 
We remember such facts much more easily, and 
we associate the name with one of the facts 
know the association will facilitate quick 
accurate recall of the name. Moreover, 
h associations are of special value, for we 
know that Miss Beale will be delighted to con- 
rse about music; and that Mr. Berkenblitt 
be pleased to hear us say at the next meet- 
zg: “I am glad that you have fully recovered 
m your recent illness.” Such observations 
ygest interest in the affairs of others and the 
of compensation the reward that others take 
nterest in the matters concerning us. 


was 


(he stronger the effort to make a deep im- 
sion at the time of retention, the more ac- 
ite, clear and quick will be the recall. To 
ember is a good habit and as easily formed 
the bad habit of forgetting. Memory de- 
ds upon observation of every detail. Mat- 
on which a mere glance has been bestowed 
naturally leave only a hazy impression of 
general outline. Those who know have ob- 
ed, analyzed and made efforts to retain. 
y people claim they have forgotten things, 
h they must admit they have never studied 
suticiently to form lasting impressions. 
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Every name under the sun has some word 


that suggests it. It is only a matter of con- 
stant application plus a healthy use of the 
imagination that will enable a person to remem- 
ber names and faces. At first you will find it 
difficult to remember all names and faces, but 
constant practice will enable you to win out in 
the end. If you cannot retain all assimilations 
and associations, then jot them down in a note- 
book or on a small-sized filing card. Study 
them a few times and as you do so try to form 
an image of the person whose name you are 
studying. This will strengthen the first impres- 
sion. Soon you will notice that your mind can 
retain the names and faces of more people. 
Then it will be easier for you to make quicker 
assimilations and associations. 

Give this method a fair trial and see if you 
cannot remember the names and faces of people 
whom you meet in your office, in the pursuit of 
your professional duties or in your social en- 
gagements. When you remember more names 
and faces after you have practiced this method, 
the pleasure will be manifold and the know!l- 
edge gained will be invaluable. 


o 


Utilizing the Material in the Mag- 
azine 


Miss Anna McGavran of the High 
School of Collinsville, Oklahoma, believes 
in making the most of the material pub- 
lished in the Greea Wrrrer from month 
to month. Her method of arranging and 
preserving the material which she wants 
to use will undoubtedly be valuable to 
many other teachers and writers of the 
system. 

The wealth of material which comes to us in 
the Greco Warrer each month can be utilized 
in many ways. The teacher can draw upon it 
continually to give deeper interest and insight 
into the various commercial branches. This is 
my method of preserving the valuable articles 
and placing them in convenient form for ready 
reference: 

From heavy manila paper I made folders, 
just long and wide enough to stand on end in 
the lower drawer of my desk. On the upper 
edge of each folder I pasted a slip of white 
paper with the name of the folder typewritten 
thereon. Then I removed the fasteners of the 
magazines and took out the leaves. These I 
classified according to the subject matter. 

The Development of Typewriting Accuracy, 
Sentence Drill in Typewriting, That Elusive 
Right Hand Margin, and many others, similar, 
were placed in a folder entitled “Typewriting 
Helps.” The Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand 
Plates, a series of selected Business Letters and 
others, were subdivided into the simple and the 
more difficult and put into folders headed “New 
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Matter for Beginners,” and “New Matter for 
Advanced Classes.” Articles such as, The Let- 
ter that Lands the Job, Taking Dictation on the 
Typewriter, and extracts from the Idea Ex- 
change, were filed in the folder marked “Office 
Practice,” and I shall find these very helpful 
in my office practice class. 

In the folder headed “Vocabulary and 
Phrases,” I put lists of Technical Words; also 
the lists of similar words and the common 
phrases in Business Letters. These I refer to 
often in new matter for my classes, or when 
I go down town to do public stenographic 
work. The practical helps for stenographers, 
on filing of notebooks, erasures, rates for 
stenographic work, etc., were filed under the 
heading of “The Stenographer.” 

Other folders bore these titles: Helps for the 
Shorthand Teacher, The O. G. A., The Reporter, 
and of Interest to Shorthand Writers. In the 
last-named folder I filed articles of general 
interest, as Conventions and Associations, con- 
tests, advancement of the system, etc. These 
we frequently discuss in class, as I believe it 
stimulates a pride and interest in the work. 


Meeting a Stenographic Emergency 
A teacher who requests that we with- 
hold his name sends us an interesting 


incident from real life which illustrates 
how one young man met a stenographic 
emergency. 

I knew a young man a few years ago who 


was then holding an excellent stenographic posi- 
tion with one of the largest insurance companies 


in Philadelphia. He was a bright, ambitious 
young man, and was making . He told me 
one evening how he met a stenographic emer- 
gency, and as his experience may be a help 
to some other young stenographer taking his 
first position, I will pass it along. 

He said that when he first took his position 
with the insurance company he was afraid he 
would not be able to hold it, as the work was 
hard and he was inexperienced. He showed a 
willingness to work, however, and his employer 
saw he was made of the right kind of stuff, so 
was quite considerate, as most employers will be 
if the young stenographer shows the right spirit. 
He managed to get through the first day fairly 
well by rewriting a few of his letters, but it 
was a hard day and he saw that something must 
be done if he were to hold that place. 

He planned to spend that evening in prepara- 
tion for the next day’s work. He took his note- 
book home with him and he told me he sat up 
until nearly midnight going over the letters he 
had written that day, sorting out the words 
and phrases that were common to most of them, 
many of which had bothered him. He made 
a list of the words, then wrote a brief outline 
for them according to the principles in the text. 
He then practiced those words until he could 
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write them quickly and easily. Then he mack 
out a list of phrases which he found would be 
helpful in the business, and practiced them un 
til he could write them readily. The work was 
much easier the next day, and in two or three 
days he could take anything they wanted to 
give him as fast as they wanted to go and 
read his notes readily. By doing a little extra 
work the first few evenings he made his work 
much lighter, pleased his employers, and mad« 
a success where many young men would have 
failed. He was made of the right kind of ma 
terial, and met the emergency. 


oOo 
Teachers’: Certificates 


1E following have received the 
Teachers’ Certificate since the last 
announcement was made: 


Earl W. Atkinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Gordon H. Bennett, Ottawa, Ont. 

Blanche Bernardin, Lawrence, Mass. 

Virginia Childress, San Antonio, Texas. 

B. Cecelia Clifford, Northampton, Mass. 

Grace Elizabeth Fitzgerald, Chicopee 
Mass. 

Sister M. Flavian, San Antonio, Texas. 

Bess Alida Garner, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Sister Agnes Gertrude, San Antonio, Texas. 

Wilba Marie Gillette, Ravenna, Mich. 

Albert Hackman, Lincoln, Nebr. 

William Charles Hayes, Manchester, N. H. 

Hazel B. Kibbe, Springfield, Mass. 

Florence M. Kittner, Meriden, Conn. 

Eva F. Knox, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ruth Lefebvre, Green Bay, Wis. 

Josephine Richards, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ethel E. Rough, Nehawka, Nebr. 

Louise G. Seeley, Springfield, Mass. 

Marie C. Yarrington, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Margaret A. Atkinson, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. Ella L. Baxter, Dalton, Mass. 

“Zola Beasley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mahala E. Beaumont, New Bedford, Mass. 

Matilda Berg, Grand Junction, Colo. 

Sr. Mary Bonaventure, Kansas City, Mo. 

Deborah L. Brown, Amesbury, Mass. 

Anna T. Carey, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sr. Mary Carlotta, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Agnes H. Clark, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sr. Dafrosa, Techny, Ill. 

Emma M. Douglass, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Clifford R. Edmister, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sister M. Eulalia, Paola, Kansas. 

Alice T. Fearns, Taunton, Mass. 

Edith Abbott Fogg, Gloucester, Mass. 

May L. Furman, Fairport, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth LaSelle-Gilman, Lincoln, Nebr 

Josephine F. Hagerty, Provincetown, Mass. 

G. Helen Hudson, Detroit, Mich. 

Sr. Mary Juliana, Anthon, Iowa. 

Clara M. King, Bristol, Conn. 

Carrie Lidicker, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gladys M. Manley, Essex Junction, Vt. 

Minnie A. McEneaney, Lawrence, Mass. 


Falls, 
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Two Traits That Tell—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Two Traits That Tell—Il 


} 





Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


She Reporter and 


News and Suggestions 

of Interest and Value 

to the Shorthand Re- 
porter 


\dvantages and Disadvantages of Court 
Reporting 


NE of the readers of this depart- 
() ment suggested that a discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
reporting would be of considerable interest. 
[t occurs to me that there are many other 
imbitious young men and women who 
would like to have this subject discussed 
in these columns. I will first discuss the 
idvantages, and let it be understood in 
beginning that this is not a complete 
presentation of either the advantages or 
disadvantages of reporting. 

One of the early advantages of training 
for reporting, irrespective of whether the 
ictual reporting stage is ever reached, is 
that it quickens the perception, develops 
the imagination, disciplines the mind, stim- 
ulates initiative and resource, prompts ac- 

rate and timely decision, utilizes one’s 
ability effectively and centralizes one’s 
working capacity in the doing well of a 
definite thing. These, in condensed form, 
are some of the results to be obtained in 
acquiring the necessary facility in writing 
to do court reporting. 


Responsible Work 


No excuse goes. The reporter's experi- 
ence naturally trains him to do his work 
in such a way that no excuse will be neces- 
sary; in fact, he seldom offers one. His 
work is rarely attacked as inaccurate, for 
good reporters have backed their tran- 
scripts with the unspoken words, “This is 
the best transcript that my best thought, 
most careful training and keenest endeavor 
can produce.” We must assume that most 
of the reporters are of the better grade 
ind that, therefore, their good work over- 


shadows the work of those who are, in 
fact, unfit for the profession they indiffer- 
ently try to qualify in. 


Concentration 


Because the reporter has but one chance 
to do the thing right if he does it at all, 
he is, and must be, able to concentrate at 
the desired moment his entire energies and 
efficiency in the doing of the one thing 
at hand. This is a good business principle. 
If you desire to accomplish a certain task 
you are able to give to that task the 
best that is in you, and at the psychological 
moment you place yourself in the most 
favorable position to accomplish it. There- 
fore, the daily training one receives in 
the courtroom is good business training. 
Shorthand training in general is good busi- 
ness training, and this is being realized 
more and more by business men. 


Perception 


Reporting experience quickens one’s 
perception, because everything that the re- 
porter does is a test of his general knowl- 
edge. The speaker has an opportunity to 
investigate before making a speech, or, if 
called upon unexpectedly, he can confine 
his remarks to subjects with which he 
is familiar, but the reporter has to be 
so keen that he can readily perceive the 
scope and effect of everything that is 
said. The reporter, in anticipation of all 
the possible reporting assignments he may 
be called upon to fill, endeavors to im- 
press every useful bit of information on 
his mind in such a way that when pre- 
sented to him in any form he can recall 
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Breach of Contract Testimony—l 
(For key, see page 206.) 
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the incident or experience with sufficient 
clearness to reproduce easily and readily 
an accurate transcript, even though the 
speaker may have made a mistake. Thus 
the reporter becomes a “walking encyclo- 
pedia,” as the term is sometimes used. 


Imagination 


Can you think of any business that de- 
velops the imagination like the reading 
of shorthand notes on every conceivable 
subject, and that under the pressure of 
making a ready and accurate transcript? 
There are three kinds of transcripts ever 
present in the mind of the reporter when 
he is making a transcript of his notes 

the correct transcript, the probable 
transcript and the improbable transcript. 
When the reporter hears what is said, then 
the transcript is produced without diffi- 
culty. If he fails to hear a particular 
word there immediately arises in his mind 
the question of what the speaker might 
have said and the probability or improb- 
ability of the correctness of the impression 
received at the time or the deduction from 
vague impressions and context. These 
briefly described situations refresh the 
mind constantly on numerous subjects and 
extend and verify one’s general knowledge. 
When a note is made crudely or incor- 
rectly, the reading of it gives rise to con- 
structive imagination. The imagination is 
forced and the correctness of any deduc- 
tion or reasoning arising from any such 
imagination must be measured by the ef- 
fect such transcription will have on one’s 
reputation as a reporter. When a word 
is misunderstood in speaking, which is 
often the case where the speaker is not 
trained in public speaking, the imagina- 
tion is called upon to produce the exact 
word of the speaker. This leads the re- 
porter to consider the experience of the 
speaker and what word he would be most 
likely to use. His imagination in this 
ind other instances that might be dis- 
ussed in this connection with some profit 
becomes a utility, a practical working force 
that makes the recording of speech from 
the standpoint of hearing alone a practical 
neans of preserving thought. I cannot 
refrain from stating that if you deprive 

reporter of his imagination successful 
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reporting could not be done. No refer- 
ence is here made to anything except the 
fact that as a practical matter few speak 
ers enunciate clearly enough so that every 
word can be understood by even the keen 
est listener. Those who have not had re- 
porting experience will not readily under- 
stand this situation. 

Because of the demands upon the re- 
porter in the doing of his work the mind 
is trained to function with complete effi- 
ciency in particular channels under fa- 
vorable or unfavorable conditions. The 
operations of the mind must be such that 
it can withhold from consideration certain 
things which have no immediate impor- 
tance and be eagerly receptive of other 
matters which should predominate for the 
time being. Shorthand training necessary 
for the highly skillful work of reporting 
is a system of training which is flexible 
enough to meet conditions as they are so 
that apparently insuperable conditions are 
met with the greatest calmness and solved 
without passing comment. This training 
that enables the mind to work even under 
abuse is valuable and necessary training 
for the reporter. It certainly is valuable 
for the business man. 


Meeting the Situation 


Conditions have to be met and overcome 
quickly and definitely. This gives rise 
to many opportunities for forcing initia- 
tive. Perhaps we would not use our ini- 
tiative as much as we should if we did 
not have the opportunities forced upon 
us. When the occasion arises frequently 
for the exercise of initiative it is oppor- 
tune training along a most effective line. 
The reporter often gets into a situation 
when he must decide quickly on one of 
two ways of accomplishing a task, either 
one of which may be arduous. The ques- 
tion of the difficulty involved by following 
a particular method is of only secondary 
importance. The one immediate considera- 
tion is, how can an accurate record be 
made in a manner that will leave the writer 
in the most favorable position to meet 
any succeeding emergency that may arise. 
Thus are initiative and resourcefulness de- 
veloped in a practical and efficient manner. 
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Reporters’ Meeting 
HE shorthand reporters’ section of 
the G. S. F. will hold its annual 
convention in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Federation, at Hotel Sher- 
man, December 26-30. 

It is perhaps not generally appreciated 
or generally known that the meetings of 
the shorthand reporters are _ intensely 
practical and interesting. The subjects 
discussed are of special interest to court 
and general reporters, and the program 
is open for a discussion of any topics pre- 
sented by the members at the meetings. 

Mr. Thurlow T. Taft, of Humboldt, 
lowa, is chairman of this section of the 
Federation, and Mr. Hermann F. Post, of 
Chicago, is secretary. 

Come expecting to attend one of the 
most interesting reporters’ meetings you 
have ever attended and you will not be 


oO 
Key to Reporting Plate 
LOUIS RYNEK, the plaintiff, herein called 


as a witness on his own behalf, having been first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Brown 


Q. What is your name? A. Louis Rynek. 

Q. Where do you live? A. 901 Taylor Street. 

Q. What is your business? A. Painting con- 
tractor. 

Q. Did you ever have any dealings with the 
Acme Improvement Company, a corporation? 
A. Yes, sir. 


disappointed. 
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Q. About when? A. I could not state when 

Q. Look at the contract (handing document 
to witness) \. It states the date in the con 
tract, but I am not sure of the date. I can't 
remember the date 

Q. Did you ever enter into a contract wit! 
them? A. December 23d. 

Q. That is the contract 
your hand? A. Yes, sir. 
" Q. You may state what, if anything, you did 
under that contract after it was made. A. | 
did everything that was agreed to be done ir 
the contract and the work was accepted. 

MR. DANER: Just a minute. That is ob 
jected to, and I move to strike out the answer 


which you hold i: 


THE COURT: Objection sustained. Strike 
out the answer 
MR. BROWN: Q. After you got through 


with the work did you see anyone representing 
the Acme Improvement Company? A. Why— 

Q. Just yes or no. A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. Who was that? A. Mr. Miller. 

Q. What, if anything, did Mr. Miller say and 
what did you say with reference to the work 
that had been done? A. I asked him if my 
work had been completed and he told me it had 
all been completed except a floor. I sent my 
man over there to finish up the floor, and after 
that was done Mr. Miller said the work was 
completed and satisfactory. 


Q. After that did you get any money from 
them? A. No, sir 

Q. How much was due you at that time? 
A. How much was due? 

Q. Yes. <A. $165.00. 


Q. Has any part of that been paid since this 
A. No, sir. 
A. Yes, sir. 


suit has been started? 
Q. It is still due and owing? 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Daner 
Q. Was Mr. Miller in charge of the work? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you have any conversation about the 
work not proceeding rapidly enough 


e°OC°o 
Studies in English for Stenographers ay 
By Hubert A. Hagar 


Common Commercial Abbreviations 


KNOWLEDGE of commercial ab- 
A breviations is almost imperative for 

the modern stenographer. _ Keep in 
mind, however, the general rule that in 
ordinary business letters most words are 
better written out in full, as the tendency 
of the best business houses is to confine 
abbreviations to reports, and 
matter of a statistical: nature. 


accounts 


Al for highest grade 

acct. or a/c for account 
acct. cur. for account current 
ad v. for ad valorem 

advt. or ad for advertisement 
agt. for agent 

amt. for amount 

a/s for at sight or account sales 
ans. or A for answer 

Asst. for Assistant 

b. for born 
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bal. for balance 

b. b. for bill book 

bk. for bank or book 

b/l or B/L for bill of lading 

blk. for black 

bls. for bales 

bot. for bought 

bxs. for boxes 

B.O. for Buyers’ Option 

B/P for Bills Payable 

B/R for Bills Receivable 

B/S for Bill of Sale 

bldg. for building 

C. B. for Cash Book 

chgd. for charged 

c/o for care of 

C.H. for Court House or Custom House 
c.i.f. for cost, insurance and freight 
ck. for check 

C.O.D. for cash on delivery 

cts., c. for cents 

Com. for Commission, Common, Committee, 




















Commodore 
Comr. for Commissioner 
Cong. for Congress 
Const. for consignment 
Cor. Sec. for corresponding secretary 
Cr. for Credit, Creditor 
D.B. for day book 
D.E. for double entry 
d/d for days after date 
Dict. for dictated, dictator 
Do. for ditto 
D/S for days’ sight 
Dr. for debit, debtor 
ea. for each 
E.0.D. for every other day 
Est. for estimate, estate 
etc. for and other 
exp. for expense, express, export 
EK. & O.E. for errors and omissions excepted 
ex. or exch. for exchange 
Fo. or Fol. for Folio 
F.O.B. for free on board 
frt. for freight 
frs. for francs 
G.A. for General Agent 
guar. for guarantee 
Gen. Del. for General Delivery 
G.P.O. for General Post Office 
hdkf. for handkerchief 
I.B. for Invoice Book 
i.e. for that is 
ib or ibid for in the same place 
id. for the same 
Ine. for incorporated, inclosed, inclosure 
Incl. for including, inclusive 
inst. for present month 
int. for interest 
inv. for invoice 
invt. for inventory 
I. O. U. for I owe you 
itin. for itinerary 
Jr. for Junior 
j/a for joint account 
lat. for latitude 
Ife for letter of credit 
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t 


for manager 


for miscel 
or Natl. for 


. for note we 


Nat il 


li 


n.p. for net proceeds 


O.B. 


for order be 


pd. for paid 
P.A. for Purcha 


torney 


pes. for pieces 
per an. by the year 

pkg. for package 

P. & L. for profit and loss 
for Post Office 

P& 0. for Post Office Order 
pop. for population 

pp. for pages 
pref. for preface 
prem. for premium 
pl. for plural 
Pres. for President 

Prin. for Principal 

propr. for proprietor 

pro tem. for the time being 
prox. for next month 

P.S. for postscript 

for paying teller 

Pub. for publisher 

qr. for quarterly 
Q. or Ques. for question 

recd, for received 

Rec. Sec. for recording secretary 
Ref. for reference 

Reg. for registered 

R.R. for railroad 
Ry. for ratiway 
R.T. or Rec. Tel 
Rep. for Representative 
Sec. for Secretary or section 
Sen. for Senate or Senator 
sh. for shilling 
shipt. for shipment 

sig. for signature 

S.0. for Sellers’ Option 
S.E. for single entry 
str. for steamer 
stor. for storage 
Sr. for Senior 
Ster. for sterling 
T.B. for time book 

Tech. for technology 
transf. for transferred 
Treas. for Treasurer 

ult. or ulto. for last month 
via for by way of 

viz. for namely, to wit 
W/B for waybill 
wt. for weight 


P.O. 


xcp. for ex coupon 


rOK 


ng Agent or: Power 


for receiving teller 


of 
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xd. for ex dividend 
xi. for ex interest 


Legal Abbreviations 


The student who wishes to specialize in 
law should know these abbreviations, which 
are used frequently in legal papers: 


admr. for administrator 

Atty.-Gen. for Attorney-General 

C.C. for chancery cases, circuit court, county 
commissioner, county court 

C.J. for Chief Justice 

C.P. for Court of Probate, common pleas 

C.C.P. for Court of Common Pleas 

et al. for and others (Latin—et alii) 

hab. corp. for produce the body 
habeas corpus) 

J.P. for Justice of the Peace 

J. Prob. for Judge of Probate 

nol. pros. for unwilling to prosecute (Latin 
nolle prosequi) 

non con. for not content (Latin 
tum) 

non seq 
quitur) 

vs. for versus (against) 


(Latin 


non conten- 


for does not follow (Latin—non se- 


This list could be greatly extended did 
space permit. 


Printing Abbreviations 


Most stenographers will find that a 
knowledge of printing terms and abbre- 
viations is of great help to them in their 
work. Many employers return letters for 
corrections with comments couched in these 
terms, and if the stenographer displays 
ignorance of their meaning, it conveys a 
bad impression. 

b.f. stands for bold face 

d.c. for double column 

Ital. for Italics 

Le. for lower case (not capitals) 

MS. for manuscript (plural MSS.) 

O.K. for correct 

Par. or © for paragraph 

s.c. for small capitals 

tr. for transpose 

st. or stet. for let it stand 

w.f. for wrong font 

T F for till forbidden 


Weights and Measures 


The Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a valuable bulletin which 
contains the regulations adopted and the 
abbreviations authorized by the Govern 
ment. From this circular we quote tw: 
rules: 
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The use of the same abbreviations for both 
singular and plural is recommended. This prac- 
tice is already established in expressing metric 
units and is in accordance with the spirit and 
chief purpose of abbreviations. 

It is also suggested that, unless all the text is 
printed in capital letters only small letters be 
used for abbreviations, except in the case of A 
for acre, where the use of the capital letter is 
general. 


The Bureau also authorizes the use of 
m* for cubic meter, and mm* for cubic 
millimeter. The period is omitted after all 
abbreviations of metric units. The follow- 
ing are additions and corrections to the list 
given in the November magazine: 


A. for acre 

bbl. for barrel 

bd. ft. for board foot 

c for carat, metric 

cu. in. for cubic inch 

cu. mi. for cubic mile 

cu. yd. for cubic yard 

dr. av. for dram, avoirdupois 
dr. fi. for dram, fluid 

fir. for firkin 

fur. for furlong 

g. for gram 

gal. for gallon 

ewt. for hundredweight 

kg. for kilogram 

km. for kilometer 

liq. for liquid 

l. for liter 

oz. av. for ounce, avoirdupois 
fl. oz. for ounce, fluid 

pk. for peck 

dwt. for pennyweight 

lb. ap. for pound, apothecaries 
lb. av. for pound, avoirdupois 
lb. t. for pound, troy 

mm. for millimeter 

min. for minute 

rd. for rod 


Miscellaneous 


The following are grouped together be- 
cause there were not enough of a kind to 
make separate classifications: 


adj. for adjective 

adv. for adverb 

Anon. for anonymous 

Ave. for avenue 

Av. for avoirdupois or average 

C.A. for Chartered Accountant 

C.P.A. for Certified Public Accountant 


C.E. for Civil Engineer 
Dem. for Democratic 
Ed. for Editor or edition 


e.g. for for example 
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G.A.R. for Grand Army of the Republic 
Lat. or L. for Latin 

lib. for book 

Lib. for library, librarian 

n. for noun 

for obsolete 

orig. for original 

part. for participle 

prep. for preposition 

Rep. for Republican 

R. C. for Roman Catholic 


obs. 


Test your knowledge of what you have 
read by writing out in full the words or 
phrases for which the following abbre- 
viations stand: 

m, F., Va., Bot., 


dwt., c.i.f., d/d, E. 
pp., sig. W /B, xd, nol. 


P.1., A. c, kg, fl.oz. b/, 
& O.F., ie., invt., mfst., frs., 
pros., tr., C.P.A. 
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Write the abbreviations for the follow- 


ing: 

manifest, Nebraska, 
Doctor of Philosophy, 
Probate, carat, last month, 
Bills Payable, pennyweight, 
kilowatt, article, free on board, letter of credit, 
next month, less than carload, Chartered Ac- 
countant, board foot, millimeter. 


Mademoiselle, Sergeant, 
manuscript, Judge of 
fluid dram, liter, 
April, Colorado, 


Correct your work by referring to this 
and the preceding article. 

Another good way to test your knowl- 
edge of these abbreviations is to cover first 
the abbreviated form and then the full 
form and see how far you can read in the 
list without having to refer to the opposite 
column. 


oO° 


The Growth of Commercial Work in 
High Schools 


NE of the most interesting papers 
in the report of the last convention 


of the G. F. S., which was recently 
issued, “The Training of Commercial 
Teachers,’ by Mr. James C. Reed, head 
of the commercial department of the State 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
We cull from the paper the following in- 
teresting figures about the growth of high 
schools and of commercial departments in 
high schools: 
Increase in High School Enrollment 
Another fact to be taken into consideration 
is the rapid growth in the number of high 
schools, and the still more rapid growth in the 
high school enrollment, and hence the increased 
demand for high school teachers. 


Number of ae & Schools in the United States 
1890 : . 2,526 
1910 .10,218 
1911 11.224 

Enrollment in Public High Schools 

1890 ‘ 202,963 
1910 915,061 
1911 . 1,105,360 

1913 1,134,771 

Number of secaliiiains in Public High Schools 

Men Women Total 

. 3,648 5472 9,120 

10,172 10,200 20,372 

. 18,890 22,777 41,667 

23,412 53,738 


is on 


Year 
1890 
1900 
1910 


1913 30,326 


Number of Commercial Students in Public 
igh Schools 
1893 
1909 
1911 


15,220 
. 81249 
. 110,925 
. 161,250 


Enrollment in Private Connell Schools 


1913 
Number of High Schools Teaching Commercial 
Branches 
1910 . . 1,440 
1911 . 1,752 
1913 .2,191 


Total Number of Commented Students in All 
hools 
. .278,125 
. 280,940 
. 321,800 
1915 Between 400,000 and 500,000 esti- 
mated. 

These figures show that we have five times 
more high schools now than we had in 1890, and 
new high schools are being added at the rate of 
1,000 per year. High schools teaching commer- 
cial branches have increased 750 in three years. 

The students in high schools are increasing 
still more rapidly. It requires an addition of 
4,000 instructors per year in high schools. The 
number of commercial students enrolled in high 
schools has doubled in the last three years. 

The enormous increase in high school enroll- 
ment can be better appreciated from a com- 
parison of the increase of high school students 
with the increase of population. From 1890 to 
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1910, the population of the United States in- 
creased about 48 per cent, or from 62,000,000 
to 92,000,000. The enrollment in the high 
schools increased from 205,000 to 915,000 in 
the same period, or 346 per cent. 
Commenting on these figures, Mr. Reed 
said: 
A Serious Problem 
When we consider these figures, and try to 
appreciate the great number of teachers and 
students in the commercial field, and that their 
number is growing by leaps and bounds, we can 
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see that commercial education in this countn 
is a big thing, and that the training of com 
mercial teachers is a serious problem. It pre 
sents many phases and many difficulties. 

in the number of schools 
commercia 


The increase 
offering special courses for 
teachers and the rapid growth in the at 
tendance of these schools, is an evidenc« 
that progressive schools and progressiv: 
teachers are alive to the possibilities of 
this field. 


eO° 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


American Business Life 


In referring to those magazine writers and 
cheap politicians who are doing their best to 
discredit American business methods and Ameri- 
can men of business, The*® Bellman may have 
sometimes shown more indignation than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. If so, it was 
because he felt deeply upon the subject and™ 
realized keenly how grossly unjust and how 
cruelly unfair such vicious assaults are. 

It takes a long, close and daily association 
with American business men” and American 
business methods to understand the fundamental 
uprightness and integrity, the generosity, the 
forbearance, the self-restraint, the marvelous 
capacity for work, the dash’” and daring gal- 
lantry, above all, the sense of honor which char- 
acterize American business life, and the thirty 
years of such association which The Bellman 
may™ claim and prove qualify him to pass 
an opinion which ought to be of more value 
than that of the average professional writer. 

The game™ of business, as played in America, 
is noble and inspiring. It has fulfilled its great 
mission in building up an empire, and it is 
a” singular fact that the nation which has 
for the past few years been devoting its legis- 
lative powers to the handicapping of enterprise 
and the embarrassment™ of industry, the nation 
which has developed and encouraged a school 
of writers devoted to business-breaking, owes 
its advance and progress above everything 


else™ to its men of business, and to-day stands 
as the foremost commercial nation of the 
world. 


Business in America is something more than 
mere shopkeeping,™ the adding of one small 
unit to another until the sum is ponderous; 
merely a growth under favorable circumstances. 
Great establishments, formed more by environ- 
ment*™® than individual merit and _ initiative, 
may be found in Europe, where, upon investi- 
gation, it will be discovered that the same nar- 
row and dull conception that™ started the en- 
terprise on a modest scale still dominates and 
controls; success being merely the cumulative 
effect of doing the same thing over again with- 
out™ departure from original lines, simply 


taking advantage of natural growth and sur 
rounding conditions. 

In. America, business life, successful busines 
life, means infinitely more. It requires*’ cour 
age of a high order, enlightenment, progress, 
the meeting of changed conditions by amended 
policies, far-sightedness, understanding of peo 
ples, ability to grasp instantly opportunity, 
and, with all and through all, adherence to 
a code of honor which the average Europea: 
shopkeeper would but faintly comprehend. 

It is an absorbing and“ engrossing game, 
taxing to the utmost the vitality of those who 
play it, but those shortsighted people who think 
it is played only for the money that it brings 
are making a serious mistake, and those who 
believe that the American man of business cares 
for nothing so much as“ to get together a pile 
of dollars are even further from the truth. 

The money obtained is simply one of many 
material proofs that the*® game has been played 


successfully. Nor is the power that comes 
from a successful business life the reward 
which gives the greatest gratification; vers 


often™ the responsibility that the power car 
ries is a heavy burden which weighs the busi 
ness man down beyond his strength. The gam« 
has other and greafer™ prizes, best known to 
the man who plays it well and honorably, and 
so wins success. These satisfactions the ordi 
nary business man seldom speaks about,” and 
the outside world knows nothing of them. 

It is the secret pleasure and gratification 
that daily come to the man of affairs in a° 
hundred different ways of which the profes 
sional man knows nothing which give the gam« 


its zest. The average business establishment 
of this country which has” attained any de 
gree of success in any particular field has 


its unwritten history and its unspoken merit 
which the casual observer who looks only on 
the material and obvious results cannot under 
stand and is unable to appreciate. 

First of all, busimess is the greatest and most 
beneficial influence for good™ that the com 
munity has, barring neither colleges, schools 
hospitals, nor churches. This seems a bok 
statement, but it is absolutely true. A strong 
honorable, developing™ business takes the youn; 
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nen in from the streets at the age when they 
1ight be most susceptible to bad influences; 
t receives them from™ the schools and colleges; 
vives them occupation, teaches them the lessons 
if self-reliance, the meaning of responsibility, 
the practical value of honesty and industry.” 

It tests their courage, integrity, application 
ind intelligence, giving due reward to the com- 
petent, and the ability to hold and advance a 
position in the™ business world becomes rightly 
1 sure measure of a man’s capacity. No dis- 
honest, dissolute or idle man can long maintain 
place in such an establishment,™ although he 
may drag along on the skirts of a college for 
ears, and the church may receive and hold a 
man within its circle’ even if he be unworthy. 
Every dollar paid out in wages or salary is 
1 practical inducement to continued well-doing 
such as no other™ institution can offer to the 
worthy and aspiring. 

\ business establishment which is not founded 
m integrity and maintained by adherence to 
sound principles cannot™ endure. This is an 
wccepted axiom in commerce. As a matter of 
fact, there are those who believe they can win 
it the game and™ get its best rewards and 
still play it with marked cards. Experience 
proves their mistake, and every man of busi- 
ness whe has attained real success*” recognizes 
this fundamental truth. 

In almost every business concern of stand- 
ing, fine traditions are being observed at great 
material cost; old retainers who have met’ 
with misfortune or who have grown infirm in 
the service are being maintained in comfort, 
rendering no particular return; there are fre- 
quent acts of forbearance” and encouragement 
toward the young and untried, who are being 
taught the right way; errors and mistakes are 
being condoned; secret aid is being extended ;*” 
counsel is being given, accompanied by more 
material assistance; bad habits are being pa- 
tiently corrected; all the time the daily work 
yoes on, the daily’’” balance of profit and loss 
s being made up, and the man who bears on 
his shoulders the responsibility of the institu- 
tion is constantly on*™ the watch for the well- 
being of the whole organization. 

It seems useless to attempt to stem the cur- 
rent of misrepresentation that recent legisla- 
tion and” modern journalism have let loose, 
but perhaps there are some who read this whe 
ire not directly concerned in business who will 
consider the great’” and overwhelming balance 
to the moral credit of American business life, 
ind refuse to accept as proven the irresponsible 
ittacks made in magazines, from the” rostrum 
and even, hardest of all to bear, from the pulpit, 
against a class that as a whole is doing splendid 
service and fulfilling a“ noble duty. (1127)— 


From The Bellman. 


Creeds of Great Business Men 


Mayer Ansetm Rornscnitp 


Mayer A. Rothschild, “The Honest Jew,”— 
if honesty were a question of race or religion. 
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He was one of the first to realize that® con- 
fidence is the cornerstone of business. By 
putting his trust in others, others put their 
trust in him; and out of this trust grew the” 
great banking house of Rothschild. 

Whether the Ghetto, with its wall and guarded 
gate, was designed to keep Jews in or Christians 
out, is hard™ to say. But this we do know, 
all inhabitants of the Ghetto were Jews. They 
could pass out of the Ghetto only during 
certain hours.” And the Jew who wished to 
go out must wear on his breast a yellow O, and 
on his head a yellow hat. 

In the™ Ghetto at Frankfort, Germany, was 
born Mayer Anselm. No matter where born, 
ability has a way of pushing itself to the front. 
So, for good™ work well performed, Mayer 
Anselm was given the rights of free citizen- 
ship. That is, he could go and come at will, 
and no longer must’ he wear the badge of 
yellow. It was then that he annexed the name 
of Rothschild, meaning “Red Shield,” which 
he appropriated without charge from™ the sign 
on the apartment house where he was born, and 
where he lived and died. 

The father of Rothschild was a peddler. One 
day™ he took young Mayer Anselm with him 
for company, and to see the sights. They 
stopped at the house of the rich Landgraf, the 
German™ for landlord. This Landgraf owned 
the “Red Shield.” He had a son, about the 
same age as Mayer Anselm, and his name was 
William. Children,” unless coached by their 
elders, almost always meet as equals. So, the 
Landgraf’s son, afterward William IX, and the 
peddler’s son, afterward banker extraordinary, 
clasped™ hands and were friends. Time and 
circumstances play some strange pranks. Time 
and circumstance and this friendship started 
in childhood gave Rothschild his opportunity 
and™ he did not hesitate to make the most 
of it. 

It was like this: 
from peddler to shopkeeper. 


Mayer Anselm graduated 
His little jewelry 
store’ and pawnshop gradually took on the 


business of banking. People believed in him; 
they trusted him. 

Napoleon was sweeping Europe. He was on 
his way™ to Frankfort, and his heart was set 
on taking the head of William IX. William 
hurriedly put his money into the hands of 
“The Honest” Jew,” and vanished without so 
much as leaving a forwarding address. Roths- 
child decided quickly, and part of the time he 
was right. He took the money, divided it 
into small piles, wrapped each pile securely, and 
entrusted the packages to poor Jews then emi- 
grating to London. There it was delivered” 
to his son, Nathan. 

Rothschild was the father of five sons and 
five daughters—all worthy, and all taught the 
ways of finance—but the greatest of these 
was Nathan. After a few years Napoleon ex- 
perienced a change of heart, and William IX 
returned home to meet the unexpected—his™ 
money was safe, and’ the house of Rothschild 
was established. 

The creed of Mayer Anselm Rothschild is 
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short and simple. Study people—know them, 
and™ then trust them. Trust begets trust. 

Rothschild’s was the first great banking insti- 
tution. This house has done much to promote 
peace, for it made government™ loans popular. 
In days before, if a king needed money he 
whipped another king and carried away the 
loot. (569) 


Oo 


The Man and the Vision 


The employee or the employer can adopt the 
to-day or the day-after-to-morrow attitude to- 
ward his work or his business. If a man works™ 
for to-day only, he can always think about 
something else than his plan and purpose; if 
he works for to-morrow, he will have a chance” 
to think about nothing else. Once I said to a 
friend of mine: “This job isn’t big enough for 
you;” and his answer was, “I’ll™ make it fit.” 
He did. He is now president, but he looks 
after the advertising, his old work. 

He had a vision and was loyal to it. 

I never forgot that lesson, for in after years 
it came to me in a lesser way to gain a vision 
of my™ own relationship to a business, and that 
memory helped me to remain loyal to that 
vision and to realize it against predictions of 
failure, the’ sneers of the incompetents, and 
even the passive hostility of a general manager. 

Let the man learn to see his work as Balzac 
said: “In’™ its roots and products, in the past 
which begot it, in the present when it is mani- 
fested, and in the future when it develops.” 

When” the cost-keeper has a chance to intro- 
duce a time-saving method which has proved 
successful elsewhere, and meets it with “Does 
that fit into™ my system?”—he works by tra- 
ditions—not by standards—and is not scientific. 
If, on the other hand, he judges the known 
results of his® system, he is scientific, and, I 
think you will agree with me, a safer and more 
practical guide for any business. (271) 


—By E. St. Elmo Lewis. 


Oo 


Divine Discontent 


Were man contented with his lot forever, 
He had not sought strange seas with sails 
unfurled; 
And the vast wonder of our shores had never™ 
Dawned on the gaze of an admiring world. 


Prize what is yours, but be not quite contented, 
There is a healthful restlessness of soul, 
By” which a mighty purpose is augmented, 
In urging mer to reach a higher goal. 
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So, when the restless impulse rises, driving 
Your calm content before™ it, do not grieve 
It is the upward reaching and the striving 
Of the God in you to achieve, achieve. (95) 
From The Interstate Schoolman 
Oo 


The Technic of City Dwelling 

One of the most fascinating characters in 
American literature is the man who knows his 
way about the woods. A whole category of 
fiction has® ridden to success upon his homely 
shoulders. Woodcraft has always had a strong 
hold upon the imagination, especially of city 
dwellers, and is one of® the favorite studies of 
the suburban youth. It is, in fact, the dream 
of almost everyone not yet arrived at portly 
middle age. To be™ able to stalk a deer, or 
light a fire without matches, or find a path 
through a trackless forest, appeals to us as 
accomplishments worthy” of emulation—an in- 
dication of a league between man and nature. 
The city dweller, realizing his own ignorance of 
the technic of living under primeval™ condi- 
tions, admits his own inferiority, and, feeling 
that there is some degeneracy in it, subscribes 
heartily to any back-to-nature movement. 

In spite of” the frequent accounts of the 
tragedies which befall good countrymen in their 
inspections of metropolitan life, it does not 
seem to occur to us that” we have any special 
fitness for living anywhere. 

The casual way in which the persistent city 
dweller dodges automobiles, the fine way in 
which he*® swings upon moving street cars—in 
defiance of the law—the ease with which he 
squirms through crowds on the streets—these 
acquirements are not™ celebrated in literature, 
nor are they thought of as anything out of the 
ordinary. 

We read of what Old John can do with an 
axe,” and we marvel. But what the city 
dweller can do with a dime goes unnoticed. To 
find a good dinner ‘in the woods implies a™ 
bewildering degree of skill, but to find a dinner 
in the loop—the kind of dinner the city dweller 
can afford and enjoy—seems neither™ astonish- 
ing nor praiseworthy. 

Of course, tradition says that the city is 
wicked and the country is virtuous, and the 
heroes of our books are almost™ without excep- 
tion country men or city men endowed with 
country virtues. When the city brings forth 
any literary heroes, they turn out to be men™ 
like J. Rufus Wallingford. (354) 

—The Chtcago Tribune. 
“> 

Arty: “Do you happen to know why 
the man who designed the Universal Key- 
board put all the letters spelling ‘type- 
writer’ on the same row of keys?” 

Smarty: “Certainly. To keep the ‘type- 
writer’ in alignment.” 








